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To-morrow you may be a 


CITIZEN 
SOLDIER 
What should you do first? Read 


THE PLATTSBURG MANUAL 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ANY FEDERAL TRAINING CAMP 


With a Foreword by Major-General Leonard Wood 
By Lieutenants 0. O. Ellis and E. B. Garey, U.S. A. 


7 first steps in soldiering. Written for alert and eager men without previous 
military training, and planned for the most intensive training. Based on the 
actual experience of the authors as instructors at Plattsburg dealing with men 
anxious to get the fundamentals as quickly as possible. Alone in its field. 


“A useful and sound work,” says Major-General Leonard Wood. “ Full of practi- 
cal information presented in a simple and direct manner.” 


“The Plattsburg Manual” tells a man everything he needs to know from the time 
he decides to enter training. Gets him ready to take the fullest advantage of camp 
training from the first day. Saves him from embarrassing mistakes. Teaches him 
how to safeguard his health in camp. Remember the Spanish war. Increases the 
value of the first period of training 100 per cent. 


Concluding chapters for the man aiming at an officer’s commission. 


Indispensable to the man attending any Federal training camp; to the beginner in 
the National Guard; to the member of any group doing volunteer training. 








800, 302 pages. 155 illustrations picture side’ by side the right way and the wrong 
way of doing essential things. Price $2.00. Get it from your bookstore today. 





INSIDE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


By Herbert Bayard Swope 


WITH A FoREWORD BY JAMES W. GERARD 


To know how to fight Germany know about 
Germany. 

How powerful is Germany economically? 
How well organized is she for offense and de- 
fense at the front and at home? What is her 
mental preparation for a conflict with her 
enemies? What are her weakest points? 
What chance is there of a revolution at home 
before the end of the war? 

“Inside the German Empire” answers these 
and similar questions important to America 
today. The author forecast that Germany 
would fall back on the unlimited use of the 
submarine, and indicated the time and the 
conditions. — ustrated. $2.00 





SHORT RATIONS 
An American Woman in Germany (1915-1916) 


By Madeleine Z. Doty 

Is Germany starving? Yes! Will there be 
a revolution in Germany? Yes! So says the 
author of “Short Rations,” and she gives a 
thrilling, eye-witness account of conditions in- 
side the war-stressed empire to prove her 
points. “ We must wonder,” says The Cologne 
Gazette in a furious review of the book, “ that 
this foreigner was permitted to visit prison 
camps and industrial factories.” 

The book is a woman's reaction to the most 
colossal and fateful interest which America 
now has before it. Miss Doty saw things that 
would have escaped a man’s eye. “The book 
is,” says The New York Tribune, “ intensely 
human and intensely feminine.” 

Tustrated. $1.50 
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NEW POETRY AND EASTER GIFT BOOKS || 
BY CLARENCE WARD, ALLAN MARQUAND, ALFRED NOYES, 
WALTER DE LA MARE, HENRY B. FULLER, PERCY MAC KAYE 

JAMES ELROY FLECKER AND “X”’ 
rr en ; 
— OTT OUTTA GNI I ITN CN ; 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 
BY WALTER DE LA MARE (Walter Ramal). 
“ Some of these are very tender and sweet.”— 


Book News ——_— 
“Mr. De La M a poet of magic.”—Boston 
Bvening Transcript. 
** Here is pure poetry, and we would be willing 
to judge on anyone's essential taste in poetry 
oy feeling for Mr. De La Mare."’—Chicago 
vening Post. 


New Edition with Additional Poems. 
Cloth, 75 cents net. Leather, $1.25 net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York. 


A BOOK OF PRINCETON VERSE 


EDITED BY ALFRED NOYES 
the British Poet, with a prefatory essay on modern tendencies 
verse 


in Am 
= High average of artistic merit.”"—New York 


Tim 
ss Dignified, idealistic, high- tated, youthful, re 
freshing.’’—Chicago Evening P 
“ Have imagination, originality, ‘acidity, pro 
portion.”—Review of Reviews. 

$1.25 net; by mail, $1.52. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Feap 8vo. Gilt top. 





OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS 
AND HYMNALS 


A very appropriate Baster gift is an Oxford 
Prayer Book and Hymnal set. They are made 
in such a great variety of styles as to suit any 
purpose or purse. Catalogue upon request. 
At all booksellers or frum the publishers. 
OxroRD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH, 
35 West 32d Street, New York. 


LINES LONG AND SHORT 
BY HENRY B. FULLER 
Stories of American life vividly sketched in 





= Sublimated existen 
perkaps .. because they - 


—Edgar Lee Ma 

# Spoon River Anthology,” in the 0 

ning Post. $1.25 net 
HoventTon Mirriin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“At the outset I only wanted te make a few 
tiful a 


beau 
And because I could not devise another format 























LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 
BY ALLAN MARQUAND 


A beautiful gift book, with 186 illustrations and a clean and 
sightly tert. 
The New York Sun says: “It is an admirably 
complete and scholarly neuamemane on one of 
the most charming phases of Italian art, that 
can be read with interest by the neophyte and 
must be taken as an authority by the student.’ 


IMustrated: $7.50 net, by mail $7.62. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, pueeieen, New Jersey. 





MEDIAEVAL CHURCH VAULTING 
BY CLARENCE WARD 


This volume, cne of the Princeton Monographs 
in Art ani Archaeology, is valuable both to the 
practising architect and to the student of art 
history. 

In fullness and logic of presentation, ade 
quately fulfills its penpese ; unbackneyed pho- 
tographs, clean typograph — poccuiag form 
make it a pleasure to read.” —Diai., 


Illustrated: $5 net; by mail, $4.10. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 


OXFORD TEACHER’S BIBLES 


Anyone teaching a Sunday School class or in 
fact any Bible student would be glad to receive, 
as an Easter gift, an Oxford Teacher's Bible. 
They contain a vast amount of helps to the 
Bible arranged in alphabetical order. Ask your 
bookseller for an Oxford India Paper Teacher's 
Bible or send to us for descriptive list. 





OxrornD UNIVERSITY Press AMERICAN BRANCB, 
35 West 32d Street, New York. 


SINBAD THE SAILOR 


His Adventures with Beauty and the Peacock Lady in 
the Castle of the Forty Thieves. 


BY PERCY Mac KAYE 


A charming and fanciful play written as the 
pmestte of an opera which is to be produced 
in the Metropolitan Opera House of New York 
Illustrated from sketches by Urban. $1.25 net. 





HovuGcHTon Mirriin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


Terra cotta boards, yw! edgea, photogravure portrait. 





one-half so pleasing as the one I have made my Introduction *e2. 9 . Squire. 
describing hat ‘sort of poet is Flecker? 
my hy tigse booka, 3 ceteda tt wit “. . . @ better artist than Rupert Brooke, or an 


a few improvements in the w+ Catalogue. 
The large increase if cost every detail of 
manufacture has lied some slight ad- 
vances in price; but if the quality of my edi- 
be kept up it — only be done 
readjustments. 
lasts to any reader of The New 


THomas Birp Moser, Portland, Maine. 


WAR POEMS BY ‘X”’ 


Who is “X"? What human soul is revealed 
in these “‘ War Poems” by a nameless author? 








arrival ef the last decade in English verse. He 
has more imagination and finer restraint; a 
truer ear.”—Sidney Williams in the Boston 
Herald. 
“I bave infinite faith in his permanent place 
in literature.””— Clement K. Shorter in the 
London Sphere. 
At all book etores. Net, $2.00. 

Published by DovsLepay, Pace & Co 


BRENTANO’S r 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 





t “xX” is an n we know. Also 
that } Liao, tthe hearts provides for prompt and safe delivery of 
Books of all Publishers, including the new 


the English people to the depths. 
Ask your bookseller for “ War Poems wy *z,’ 
Out to-day. 


At all book stores. Net, 75 cents. 
Published by DousLepay, Pace & Co. 


books advertised on this page. 


BRENTANO’ 


Sth Ave. and 27th St. 
New York. 
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THE PAN-GERMAN PLOT 
UNMASKED 


eer s Formidable Peace Trap 
of “‘The Drawn War 


By ANDRE CHERADAME 


“It is by all means the most preg- 
nant volume on the issues of 
the war that has come under our eyes. 
It is a book that every one should read 
and think about.” Transcript. 


With maps. $1.25 net 


THE CELT AND THE 
WORLD 
By SHANE LESLIE 
Author of ‘‘The End of a Chapter" 
: “The brilliant young Irish essayist 


and their , the conversion of 
the Celt, the Holy Aryan Empire, the 
di Aryans, a view of 


in the book, which 
Zire o “— same wit and J ee 


this Si ather’ ee so tful."’ 
—P phia Press 
$1.25 met. 
POEMS BY ALAN SEEGER 


With an Introduction by William 
Archer 


“There are verses here to which 
youth will turn with kindling eyes and 
respon heart-throb, with the 
shudder of regeneration when once 
again the nations shall stand face to 
face with war for what they deem the 
highest and truest and best. And that 
is all that can be asked of even the 
greatest poets.""— New York Tribune. 


$1.25 net 


REVERIES OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER 
By F. B. PEARSON 

A book of kindly comment on life, 


uing his interest. As one reads 
= wonders what bright remark is 
coming next. 
$1.00 net 


THE HIDDEN HAPPINESS 


By 
STEPHEN STANTON 


GEN 9 stimulates in 
such genuine n fashion the 


GSC 





i, Leon 


CHILDREN OF THE 
DESERT 


By LOUIS DODGE 

“From the beginning . the novel 
has that indescribable thrill and beat 
that is only felt in works of genius. . 
A better or more promising novel has 
not been written in a long while. It 
is as good a as ‘The Great Divide’ 
is a play."—N. P. D. in the New 
York Evening Globe. $1.35 net 


THE CASTAWAYS 


By W. W. JACOBS 
“In Mr. Jacobs's best vein.’ 
— New York Boning Post, 
“A rollicking sea tale." 
—Philadelphia Press. 


“Bright and sparkling with wit.” 
—Boston Globe. 


$1.35 net 


THE WAR, MADAME--- 
By PAUL GERALDY 
Translated from the French by Warren 
Barton Blake. 


“It is the most charming and the 
most poignant literary picture pro- 
duced by the war—both as a human 
document and as a product of art it 
has not been equalled.” 

ee Ledger. 
75 cents 


JAN AND HER JOB 
By L. ALLEN HARKER 
Jan is a y English girl—a 
charming heroine; her job is the result 
of a younger sister’s tragic marriz 
The job consists of dealing wi s 
worthless father and of aetoaer, 
two very real and important c 
—a boy and a girl. 
Most of it happens in India. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


BRINGING OUT BARBARA 
By ETHEL TRAIN 
Author of “‘Son"’ 

Barbara is the child of “society” 
parents, New York and Newport— 
and suffers under the total lack of 
affection, the mask-like formality, and 
“= worldliness om ye 5 q 

is story er re- 
bellion, nm A - is beautifully satirical, 
amusing, and appealing. 

$1.25 net 


THE STORIES OF 
H. C. BUNNER 


TWO NEW VOLUMES: “Short 
i Read While 


Series: 

Story of a New York House,” “The 
Midge,” “Jersey Street and Jersey 
Lane."’ Second Series: “Love Old 
Cloathes,"’ “‘Zadoc Pine,"’ and others. 

Each $1.35 net 











a MAGAZINE? 


APRIL ISSUE NOW ON SALE 


Tie AaTLEW DLEDYDIIrRIT itr 


THE AMATEUR 
PHILOSOPHER 


By CARL H. GRABO 
Instructor of English at the University 
of Chicago 


“It is a book for the American man 
and woman, not scholars or special'sts, 
not ignorant or ges but living, 
thinking, working, to face 

clearly the problems oft life « ay of the 
relation of man to the universe that 
brought him into being and to the so- 
ciety in which he lives."—New York 
Times. 
$1.50 met. 


INTERNATIONAL 
REALITIES 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Professor of International Law at 
Princeton University 


“This book is an examination into 
some of the basic facts which condi- 
tion international relations and ad- 
mae in the light of the short- 

of international law as re- 


wale by th t E 

vi y the presen 

gle. It is a sober and d careful analysis 
and an eminently pertinent one.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


“A sane and stimulating book.”"— 
United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. 

$1.40 net 


WITH THE FRENCH 
FLYING CORPS 


By CARROLL DANA WINSLOW 


“Deserves to be singled out from 
the new war books as of peculiarly 
fresh and informing interest.’’—Life. * 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


LATTER-DAY PROBLEMS 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
The volume in its new form, with 
the addition of five important chap- 
ters, is, as the author explains in his 
preface, “addressed to the one, al- 
th large, constituency which is 


looking to a for aid i in solving 
the so-called social problem.” 


$1.50 net 


EARLY NARRATIVES OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


By LOUISE PHELPS KELLOGG 
This nineteenth volume completes 


the series of Narratives of 
Early pra he why 
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ERMANY does not by any means consider 

herself beaten. Of this her calmness in the 

% ontents face of the threatened accession of the United 

ches ‘4 States to the ranks of her enemies is one indication. 
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many’s peace terms are as follows: Evacu- 

ation of France, except the mining district 
of Briey, in exchange for a channel port (Calais 
or Dunkirk) and an indemnity of 15,000,000,000 
francs; restoration of Belgium except that Bel- 
gium is not to be allowed to have a national army, 
permanent German garrisons in Namur, Liége and 
Antwerp, control of Belgian railroads and ports, 
and favorable treatment in an economic treaty. 
We are able to say that the source of this informa- 
tion is reliable, and that the Journal de Genéve is 
substantially correct in its statements, though they 
are incomplete. The German government is not 
yet prepared to renounce conquest, and the refusal 
to reveal her terms last January was due to knowl- 
edge on Germany’s part that a statement of them 
would consolidate belligerent and neutral opinion 
against her. Her hope was to secure a confer- 
ence, detach imperial Russia, and then extort these 
conquests from the isolated western Powers. That 


Te Journal de Genéve states that Ger- 


is why the conference Germany proposed was im- 
possible, and why President Wilson’s request for 
an announcement of German policy was so gruflly 
rejected. 





not the mad frightfulness of a nation in despair. 
Germany has recently split Belgium into two ad- 
ministrative districts, evidence that she still hopes 
to be sufficiently victorious to cut Belgium into two 
nations. On what does the German confidence of 
victory rest? Partly, no doubt, upon what Ger- 
mans regard as the success of the submarine cam- 
paign. Ships are still going down at a rate far 
exceeding the rate of construction, But in all prob- 
ability what most heartens the Germans is their 
anticipation of the results of the terrific blow they 
are preparing to inflict upon the new Russian re- 
public. We need not imagine that the downfall 
of the Czar wholly disrupted the net of secret in- 
fluences the Germans were weaving about Russia. 
The greater number of intriguers are still at large, 
some doubtless in posts of influence, ready to profit 
to the utmost by any disaster that the armies of the 
republic may suffer. Probably Germany over- 
estimates the power of her system of intrigue, just 
as she overestimated its power in the United States 
and Mexico and Japan. To underestimate this 
power, however, will not profit Germany's foes. 


HE United States will in the near future be 

faced with the colossal task of organizing 
for war. Even fifty years ago a nation could pre- 
pare for war without making any very radical 
changes in industrial and political methods, or in 
the balance of social and economic powers, but 
such is no longer the case. Preparation for war 
now demands thoroughgoing administrative and 
industrial reorganization; and this reorganization 
will have to be particularly drastic in the United 
States because of the American political and in- 
dustrial mechanism which has been determined by 
wholly different needs. It is likely to introduce 
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revolutionary changes into American political and 
social economy. It is certain to bring to the sur- 
face a series of problems about the relation be- 
tween employers and wage-earners, capitalist and 
labor organizations, politics and administration, 
the comparative value of centralized and decen- 
tralized administration, and so on, which need to 
be carefully studied and so far as possible under- 
stood. In order to assist us in making these studies 
and in placing their results before our readers, The 
New Republic has added to its list of regular con- 
tributors Mr. William Hard, who has done so 
much brilliant and thorough work along analogous 
lines for other periodicals. Mr. Hard will pre- 
pare a series of articles dealing primarily with 
the program of organizing for war but also deal- 
ing with the new facts in such a way as to bring 
out their relation to a better social and industrial 
organization in times of peace. 


HE railways are demanding a general ad- 
vance in rates. What percentage of advance 
they want is not specified. This wil! come later 
when the question of principle has been adequately 
discussed. It is urged that gross earnings, indicat- 
ing service performed, are steadily increasing. 
Costs of labor, fuel, materials, etc., are increasing 
even more rapidly, with the result that net earnings 
are declining. It follows of necessity that railway 
credit suffers and that it is impossible to obtain 
the new capital needed for extensions and new 
equipment. The condition is obviously one de- 
manding a remedy, but it does not follow that a 
general advance in rates, with no restrictions upon 
the application of the increased earnings, is the 
remedy indicated. No advance in rates that would 
be tolerated could make new railway issues com- 
pete on favorable terms with the issues of indus- 
trial companies harvesting war profits. Nor could 
such an advance overcome the influence upon the 
market of the return of foreign-held railway se- 
curities, of which there is still a billion dollars’ 
worth, market value, ready to take advantage of 
any temporary boom here. Some of the increased 
earnings might be applied directly to the improve- 
ment of railway facilities, but this process would 
offer no speedy relief of the problem of congestion. 
Furthermore, there is serious objection to a kind 
of financing that makes the public pay directly for 
improving properties that the state will later, per- 
haps, be compelled to buy in at full value. If the 
railways are ready to offer a plan whereby increased 
earnings granted will be devoted to paying income 
on securities to be issued exclusively for the financ- 
ing of improvements, their request can hardly be 
denied. Such securities could be made to yield 
returns sufficiently high to attract capital even under 
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the present condition of dearth of investment 
funds. 


HE temporary and voluntary censorship rules 
recently proposed by the administration to 
fill in the gap until Congress can legislate on the 
subject exhibit astonishingly little understanding 
of the workings of the press. “It is requested,” 
they say, “ that no information, reports or rumors 
attributing a policy to the government in any inter- 
national situation, not authorized by the President, 
or a member of the Cabinet, be published without 
consulting the Department of State.” These 
rules would be intelligible if the President had not 
perforce denied himself to nearly everyone and 
even terminated his weekly conferences with the 
newspapermen; if Cabinet members were not re- 
luctant to speak on questions outside their own 
department, even for guidance; if there were only 
a handful, instead of scores, of correspondents 
restlessly searching for news at every minute of 
the day and until three o'clock in the morning; 
if all officials of the State Department, except the 
Secretary and the Councilor, were not practically 
forbidden to speak, except on their own narrow 
subjects; and if the world were not daily throwing 
up hundreds of questions for treatment by the 
Washington correspondents, who in turn are writ- 
ing against the clock and not for history. The 
rule is absurd because it will be unavoidably and 
incessantly violated, and it is dangerous because 
it may be adopted as a guidance for congressiona! 
legislation. 


HE United States is a democracy; perhaps, 

if you like, a newspaper democracy, curious, 
insistent on its right to know, and impatient of 
suppression of facts. The country wants to fol- 
low the administration through each successive 
step of a crisis; to know, to speculate, and to be 
ready to help. Hitherto the very highest officials of 
the administration have not only not understood, 
but have even deplored this curiosity, in the belief 
that they should be left alone till they were ready 
to make an official announcement. Yet this appetite 
for news is wholesome and natural. Only as 4 
result of being freely and candidly informed as 
to the purposes of the administration is any under- 
standing or control of foreign policy by public 
opinion possible. What the administration now 
needs is not less but more publicity. The silence 
which has allowed a benevolent neutrality to con- 
tinue unknown during two and a half years should 
give way to frankness. The government instead 
of surrounding itself with a censorship as tight «s 
any in the world, should lay its full case before 
the country. The correspondents in Washington 
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are ready and able to become the administration's 
right hand, but only in case they are used, trusted 
and guided. Probably no greater injury towards 
public opinion and an America united for the large 
world purposes just appearing on the horizon 
could be done than by formal adoption of some of 
the wholly unworkable censorship rules now 


threatening the country. 

TALENT for interesting the public is one 
A of Leonard Wood's great gifts. He can 
stimulate and sustain confidence in his ability. 
Hence his shift to the comparative obscurity of the 
Southeastern Department at Charleston, South 
Carolina, has naturally aroused not only resent- 
ment from his immediate friends, but disquietude 
among disinterested outsiders who have attached 
importance to his initiative and his soldierly quali- 
ties. Much of the belief in Wood is well founded; 
some of it is the result of his talent as a self-ex- 
ploiter; and some of it wholly leaves out of ac- 
count the defects and limitations of the man. His 
shift is undoubtedly due to the irritation he has 
excited in the administration. During his entire 
army career General Wood has always been skat- 
ing on the thin ice of insubordination. He is so pre- 
occupied with ends, and usually highly important 
public ends, that not infrequently he has disre- 
garded the means which a good officer should take 
toresch them. A deeper reason for distrust can be 
found in his militaristic tendency. When he speaks 
his mind as he does to university audiences he 
shows, without reserve, that he does not under- 
stand or sympathize with democratic organi- 
zation and policy, that he does not regard the army 
merely as one of the necessary police instruments 
in the service of a humaner organization of so- 
ciety, both at home and abroad. These are the 
defects of the man, and they are very serious de- 
fects. They undoubtedly decided the administra- 
tion to side-track General Wood, and to that extent 
justified the action. But the administration unfor- 
tunately left out of reckoning certain counter-con- 
siderations which should have been decisive on the 
eve of war. 


ENERAL WOOD is, as a matter of fact, one 

of less than a handful of army officers with 
the necessary energy, imagination, experience and 
resourcefulness to deal with the problems imme- 
diately ahead. Instead of blunting his powers of 
mischief by paralyzing his power for good, the 
administration would have done better to have 
tried to use the latter for the benefit of the coun- 
try. Instead of moving Wood to Charleston he 
should be moved to headquarters at Washington 
and ordered to help in the colossal work of or- 
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ganization which will have to be undertaken. 
There all his faults could be held in check and 
his great powers put to good use. It was just in 
such a way that Lincoln used recalcitrant but in- 
dispensable material in the Civil War. 


HE New York World's proposal of a bil- 

lion dollar gift to France is unanswerable. 
If France will accept it, she will do this nation a 
great service by enabling us to lift our rdle in the 
war to the plane on which we wish to fight. It 
would be an immediate demonstration that we do 
not intend to make this a private war in behalf 
of mere American rights on sea. The billion dol- 
lars would go to France in the product of Amer- 
ican soil and labor. They would be not a heap 
of gold but a free service. In giving this to France 
we should want it understood that the sum was 
not to be considered either as payments for the 
past or as a measure of our assistance in the pres- 
ent. A billion dollars happens to be a convenient 
sum with which to start, but once at war absolutely 
all the resources of the nation will be available 
against Germany. The World’s suggestion is 
sound policy and fine feeling, and ought to be 
adopted enthusiastically. We wish that another 
proposal could be coupled with it. The American 
government should offer to share equally with 
France and Britain the cost of Belgian relief. This 
is an obligation of honor that must not be 
neglected. The relief organization which a few 
Americans have created should now be sustained 
by the whole American people. 


ILLY SUNDAY’S spiritual offensiveness is 

bad enough, but the ugliest part of it is the 
elaborate machinery by which he is to be foisted 
on a great community that has no real heart or 
stomach for him. The preparations for his descent 
on New York have been going on for months 
The clergy that have assented to his coming are 
laying themselves out in every possible way te 
divert their congregations to his tabernacle, and 
every known device will be employed to cook up 
interest in him and drum up audiences. The mos 
irrational and ridiculous aspect of the revival is 
the connection it promises to have with recruiting 
Billy Sunday is to avail of all the mob feeling that 
is stirring in New York next month and to turn his 
handsprings and deliver his verbal spit-balls for 
country as well as God. Whatever its by-products, 
this is a sort of barbarism which most newspaper 
editors despise, and it would be exceedingly whole- 
some for the clergymen who have crawled on the 
Billy Sunday band-wagon if the New York papers 
prove to them that the way to reinstate Jesus ie 
not by vulgarizing him. 
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The Background of American 
Hesitation 


CCORDING to all appearances a state of 

war will during the next few days be de- 
clared to exist between the United States and 
Germany. In spite of the profound reluctance 
of the American people to become entangled in 
what the majority of them regard as an essen- 
tially European quarrel, in spite of the extremely 
pacific disposition of the President and his party, 
the German submarine campaign has forced the 
United States into the war by the inexorable logic 
of its own situation and purposes. It could not 
agree wholly to withdraw its flag from the high 
seas at the bidding of an international aggressor. 
It could not insist on neutral rights against both 
belligerents without doing more harm to the Allies 
than to Germany and without in effect assisting 
Germany to win the war. Unless, consequently, 
it was to abandon any title to be consulted about 
the system of law and government which was to 
prevail on the high seas during war, it must oppose 
German aggression with armed resistance. That 
is the course which all of their reluctance to enter 
the war, all of their deeply rooted pacifism, all of 
their tradition and pride of neutral independence, 
has not enabled the American people to avoid. 

In the meantime they have been undecided and 
perplexed; and their indecision and perplexity has 
annoyed and troubled people who did not share 
it. Many Englishmen and Frenchmen with the 
usual impulse of one nation to attribute the worst 
of motives to another have regarded it with con- 
tempt as the irresolution of cowardice; and this 
charitable judgment has prevailed particularly 
among Canadians who might have been expected 
to understand, even if they did not share, the 
psychology of their southern neighbors. The same 
judgment has-been passed upon their fellow-coun- 
trymen by certain Americans at dinner parties in 
London, Boston, Chicago and New York; and 
many other Americans, although they resented the 
hasty condemnation of foreigners and of their 
hyphenated fellow-countrymen, were themselves 
irritated and disquieted by the ignorance and indif- 
ference of so much American public opinion and by 
the kind of sacrifices which it was apparently will- 
ing to make for peace. The shrinking from war, in 
face of the insistent provocation by Germany and 
of her violation of American hospitality, seemed 
to them an evidence of fiational moral enervation. 

Now that the hesitation is over, even though 
a good deal of the perplexity remains, it is worth 
while to make a new and more careful attempt to 
understand it. The American people have had 
many excuses for hesitation and perplexity, which 
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have been ignored and misinterpreted by their 
critics; and not the least of these excuses has been 
the nature and source of the most conspicuous 
propaganda in favor of war. Those who wanted 
it tried to urge their country on for reasons which 
ignored American traditions and habits of thought 
and which took no account of the divisions and 
classifications of American public opinion on do. 
mestic issues. The class which was most eager 
to fight for liberalism in Europe happens to be 
the class which has been most indifferent or hosti!< 
to liberalism in America; and many of this class 
at the very moment when they were most exalteJ 
by the idea of joining the western democracies in 
resistance to German autocracy were themselves 
betraying an impatient enmity to the normal proc- 
esses of democracy in their own country. Popular 
irresolution was intensified rather than assuaged 
by the attitude and arguments which the most 
headstrong of Americans used to overcome it. If 
they had dictated the policy of the government, 
some national moral enervation -might have been 
avoided, but only at a cost of dangerous interna! 
friction. In so far as the country is united at the 
present time, its unity must be attributed to Mr. 
Wilson’s method of allowing the dogmatic oppo- 
sition to war to be gradually dissipated by its own 
futility and of allowing the feeling of the inevita- 
bility and necessity of war to accumulate until it 
became irresistible. He may recently have over- 
worked his Fabian tactics, but in dealing with the 
irresolution, the division and perplexities of Amer. 
ican opinion since the sinking of the Lusitania it 
was on the whole a sounder method than that of 
stimulating opposition by an appearance of seck- 
ing war. Even Mr. Bryan has recently subsided. 

The roots of the American reluctance to par- 
ticipate actively in the war run very deep. They 
are buried in the varied origin of American racial! 
stocks, in the nature and limits of American 
national experience, and in the extent to which 
genuinely super-national sympathies and ideas have 
been wrought into the national consciousness. The 
popular irresolution has implied an instinctive in- 
sight into one aspect of the intricate and tragic 
meaning of the war which the bellicose pro-Ally 
sympathizers have overlooked. In the eyes of the 
latter the war has raised no issue which an Amer- 
ican needs to consider except that between the 
violators and defenders of Belgium; between Ger- 
many as the enemy of democratic progress and 
France and Great Britain as its friends. But the 
American popular consciousness knew better. It 
sympathized with the French and English and 
their cause, but it also sympathized with the suffer- 
ings of the peoples of Europe as a whole, irre- 
spective somewhat of their national animosities 
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and their divergent war-cries. While groups of 
Americans have felt passionately the need of fight- 
ing on one side, American popular consciousness 
has been reflecting all sides. It was dominated 
by a strong and instinctive repulsion to the results 
of reproducing in this country the full enormity 
of the European schism, and this repulsion was 
the expression of an essential national interest. 
The future of American democracy is tied up with 
that of crganized and purposive internationalism. 
Unlike the great European nations this politica! 
catholicism is in America not merely an ideal, but 
a living thing, which has been wrought by its his- 
tory and its institutions into the fabric of the na- 
tional life. If the quarrel which has divided the 
European nations against one another were re- 
constituted in this country without any change of 
spirit or outlook, it would certainly and fatally 
divide the composite and humanistic American 
democracy against itself and lead to ultimate na- 
tional disintegration. 

Few Americans are very explicitly aware of the 
extent to which their attitude towards the war 
has been determined by the actual existence and 
the future need of political catholicism. Those 
who have most wished to stay out of the war have 
usually considered it as an unmitigated and essen- 
tially meaningless calamity, to be shunned much 
as one would shun a leper’s colony. Those who 
have most wished to go in have regarded it as a 
morality play, staged for the exclusive purpose of 
circumventing the devil and vindicating a necessary 
connection between victory and righteousness. But 
American opinion while it has been influenced by 
both of these attitudes has not been satisfied with 
either. Its dissatisfaction has assumed the form 
of puzzled scepticism rather than an actual formu- 
lation of its own opinions, but if that opinion were 
formulated, it would conclude by regarding the 
war as in a very real sense the greatest tragedy 
as yet enacted in the history of the world. 


The war is the greatest tragedy in history not 
because it is the most stupendous calamity in his- 
tory. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
was an even more stupendous calamity. It cost 
humanity a larger measure of desolation and suf- 
fering. The war is supremely tragic because the 
desolation and suffering is authorized by the 
statutes of the modern world and outlawed by its 
ideals, because European statesmanship is reduced 
to the awful program of prolonging indefinitely 
the existence of the agony in the professed hope of 
preventing its repetition. It is utterly tragic be- 
cause never before in the history of the world has 
so much goodwill and loyalty, so much disinter- 
ested self-dedication, so much potential enthusiasm 
for human welfare, such a high degree of technical 
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skill, scientific knowledge and coéperative organi- 
zation, so many of those impulses, gifts and at- 
tainments which are capable of contributing to the 
fulfillment of human life—being devoted to its 
frustration. It is consequently more than a dis- 
aster. It belongs to the class of sinful yet fateful 
errors which strip civilization bare of its subter- 
fuges and leave it face to face with the intolerable 
consequences of its own ultimate delinquencies. 

The conception of the European war as a 
tragedy which embodies the dilemma of modern 
civilization helps to exp!ain both why the American 
people have been irresolute and perplexed about 
going in, and why the irresolution has been over- 
come even though the perplexity persists. If the 
war were chiefly a colossal but accidental calamity, 
they might, as the pacifists claim, avoid the suffer- 
ing and the dangers by refusing to participate. 
Or if it were chiefly a transparent opportunity for 
the exhibition of moral bravado, they could not 
decently and honorably refuse to participate, but 
by their participation they would only be adding 
another cohort to the army of the Lord, and they 
would have no right to march and halt under their 
own orders. If, however, it is a tragedy with a 
meaning which needs to be understood and ex- 
piated by the people of all the great modern 
nations, yet a meaning which is still in the making, 
there would be a different, if not a better reason 
for American participation. The American nation 
would then be intervening not because the Allies 
were fighting our battles, or because we wished 
to fight theirs, but because by fighting our own 
battle in their company we would assume our own 
share in the common delinquency and danger. We 
would not be renouncing the part of a fascinated 
and fearful spectator merely to assume that of a 
morally energetic supernumerary. Our participa- 
tion would have at least a chance of altering the 
action of the tragedy and of adding something to 
its meaning. 
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If, then, we are to participate in the war, let 
us do so with the intention of adding to the action 
something of our own—something besides Amer- 
ican money, guns, ships, and soldiers, something 
besides the mutilated and dead bodies of Amer- 
ican youth. There is a chance that our contribu- 
tion, while it will not make the tragedy any less 
intolerable, may make its repetition less probable 
and less costly. Although the United States shares 
with the nations of Europe the delinquency which 
has involved the civilized world in this disaster, 
although like them it has organized its domestic 
life with the callous indifference to popular wel- 
fare, although like them it has neglected the prob- 
lem of securing results beneficial to all nations 
from the action of motives satisfactory to a patri- 
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otic individual and national conscience, still the 
United States does possess one fortuitous but im- 
portant advantage over the European nations. It 
is the completest illustration in the modern world 
of surplus political value—of political value which 
like the surplus economic value of modern indus- 
try belongs to society and needs to be distributed 
in order to be redeemed and preserved. Its situa- 
tion enables it to be comparatively safe without 
becoming dangerously powerful. Its ideals and 
experience have prevented its nationalism from 
being aggressive and from becoming incompatible 
with political catholicism. By associating its par- 
ticipation in the war with a federal and catholic 
international ideal it can give to such an ideal a 
wholly unprecedented standing in the counsels of 
nations. By abandoning its own exclusiveness it 
can enormously advance the general cause of fed- 
eral interdependence. It will not escape thereby 
the necessity of a drastic process of domestic purg- 
ing. But it will at least neither shirk its share of 
a dilemma which is involved in the very nature 
of our modern secular political civilization, nor 
will it by entering, as so many Americans fear, be 
merely interfering in other people’s quarrels and 
acting as a rubber stamp to the other people’s 
projects. It will be entering to play a part which 
will become more important as the tragedy draws 
to an end, which can be written in part out of its 
own purposes, which could not be played by any 
other nation, and the lack of which, if it is not 
written and played, will obscure much of the 
significance of the tragedy. 


The Larger American Strategy 


R. ROOSEVELT’S warning that we must 

not fight a “ dollar war” needs to be sup- 
plemented by the warning that we must not fight 
a sentimental war, nor a superfluous war, nor a 
catch-phrase war, nor a war of empty gestures. 
The first business before us is so clear that it is 
mere confusion of thought to label it with some 
moralist’s phrase. The United States must insure 
the communications to France and England. If 
they are cut we are impotent. We can raise armies 
and make munitions without end—if they cannot 
be transported to Europe they are a dead loss. 
This is what Germany is counting upon. She be- 
lieves quite correctly that if she can destroy the 
world’s shipping faster than it can be built, it 
doesn’t matter how many new enemies there are 
overseas. Germany could ask nothing better of 
us than that we should turn our attention from 
the shipping question, on the theoretical ground 
that it wasn’t heroic. We couldn’t make a worse 
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exhibition of ourselves than to forget the simple 
commonsense of the situation, and lose interest in 
the intensely prosaic but absolutely fundamenta]! 
need for a vast supply of ships. 

This is so obvious that it ought hardly to be 
necessary to say it. Yet a reading of editorials 
and speeches by men who are most anxious to 
have America play a big part discloses no realiza. 
tion of this first principle of sound strategy. [{ 
we really had our eye on the job the front pages 
of the newspapers would be filled with plans for 
increasing ship yards, for making standardized 
parts of ships in the nation’s factories, for in- 
creasing and safeguarding the food supply. We 
should be planning to divert skilled labor, engineer- 
ing resources, and organizing ability from auto- 
mobile factories and the like to the making o{ 
ships. We should not worry five minutes whether 
this was dollar war or feeble war, because we would 
know that it is the weapon by which the defea: 
of Germany can be insured. Only if the submarine 
is checked can America’s power be used. If the 
Atlantic highway is blockaded the Allies are cur 
off from their ultimate base of supplies. With tha: 
highway open the chances of German victory ar: 
ended. 

There exists a certain demand in the country 
that a small expeditionary force should go to 
Europe at once. It would be purely symbolic. 
Properly trained it might hold two or three miles 
of trench on a quiet portion of the lines. Its real 
value would be political and moral, not military. 
The little army could be paraded through London 
and Paris as a visible sign of American coépera- 
tion, and would strengthen the Allied morale, but 
in itself it would make no difference in the sum- 
mer’s fighting. It is in fact a gesture, not a deed, 
and if it diverted energy and interest from the 
less thrilling but infinitely more important part of 
America’s work in the war it might even be a 
handicap to the common cause. If excitement and 
devotion were centered upon it to the neglect of 
ships, munitions and food, if we became more in- 
terested in the glory in Europe than in the task of 
organization at home, we should be hurting our- 
selves more than the enemy. 


If such a force is to go, it should be sent after 
full debate on the political consequences. Since it 
would be symbolic what would it symbolize? Cer- 
tainly not a complete acceptance by America of the 
whole Allied program in Europe, for no one knows 
in detail what that program is. It could not mean 
that we were committing ourselves to all the minor 
entanglements into which the Allies have been 
forced by the necessities of war. No American 
army in Europe could be permitted to share re- 
sponsibility for the obscure aims of Italian im- 
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perialism, or for the muddle in Greece, or for the 
partitioning of Turkey, or even for the reconquest 
of the whole of Alsace-Lorraine. We have been 
drawn into the war to resist Germany’s aggression 
against international order. We are the enemies 
of the present German government because its 
purposes and its methods make a society of nations 
impossible. For us the terrible example of all that 
is detestable in Imperial Germany’s political aims 
is summed up in Belgium. It was the crime against 
Belgium which made us anti-German in this war. 
It was what that crime revealed which caused us 
to adopt a benevolent neutrality in the past. It is 
because of what Belgium means that liberals would 
rather have war with Germany than suspend a 
single right upon the ocean which might help Ger- 
many to profit by her aggression. 

Obviously the place for an American army to 
fight is alongside the Belgian army and preferably 
on Belgian soil. Then it would symbolize the thing 
we are fighting for. It would remain disentangled 
from any of the national aims which necessarily 
inspire the French and British armies. But before 
such a force is sent there ought to be a very clear 
and open understanding with the Allies. It should 
be definitely settled that we wish to be represented 
on that battlefront because the kind of world we 
want to live in is impossible if Belgium is not 
freed and restored. In return we should ask a 
pledge from the Allies that they will assist us in 
defending the integrity of Pan-America. By such 
reciprocal guaranties and pledges of aid, America’s 
participation in the war can be made genuinely 
international, and a league of liberal nations 
brought definitely into existence. A joint protec- 
tion by Britain, France, Italy, Russia and America 
of Belgium and the Latin states of this hemisphere 
would form a powerful international nucleus. It 
is now clearly within the scope of practical states- 
manship. 


There remains the question, not of a symbolic 
army to be sent immediately, but of a real army 
that might be used in eight months or a year. That 
we must raise such an army and begin training it 
at once is clear. All of the spring and summer 
will be needed to do it. But no commitment should 
be made now as to whether this army is to go or 
not. Sometime during the next months there will 
either be a decision on the battlefield or another 
deadlock. Then it will be somebody's duty to ask 
all the belligerents for a statement of terms. With 
our resources mobilized, with a fresh army ready, 
it will be in large measure for us to say whether 
the war should continue. If there has been a 
liberalization of the German government peace 
will not be too difficult. If Germany offers to 
abandon all the occupied territory, if the new 
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Russia seems strong, our power to guide negotia- 
tions would be very great. 
tain, that no one can now foresee the situation at 
the end of the summer, and the duty of America is 
to have an army ready but to keep a free hand 
about the use of it. 

To preserve this much independence of action 


This at least is cer- 


is essential. There are few Americans who would 
be willing to surrender it, and the administration 
will speak the true will of the people if it insists 
that before pledging America to full participation 
in the war on land there must be a definition and 
justification of territorial, dynastic and commer. 
cial 
Allies has asked something for itself. 
ask is the pledge of a scientific settlement before 


aims. Every other nation in joining the 


All we can 


American troops are heavily engaged in Europe. 
We can ask nothing less than this. There is in it 
nothing sordid, nothing unmanly, nothing of which 
we need be anything but proud. It is the way of 
self-respect, for no one honors a nation that can 
be used for purposes it does not understand. It is 
a program which only the war-mad will denounce. 
The European democracies will understand it and 
approve. 


A War Program for Liberals 


E print elsewhere in this issue a statement 

by a group of prominent American so- 
cialists. Its main assumptions are that compara- 
tively liberal nations may justly be called on to 
fight on aggressive imperialism, that the interna- 
tional aim of democracies must be a league of 
nations, that armaments and armies should be or- 
ganized on a democratic basis, and that profiteering 
should be eliminated from the making of muni- 
tions. With this general point of view The New 
Republic can most heartily agree, though much is 
omitted from the program which needs to be kept 
in mind if the war which is now upon us is to be 
liberal in purpose and method. We submit, there- 
fore, a tentative set of principles for American 
liberals in wartime. 

1. The first and most important from every 
point of view is the need for constant subordina- 
tion of strategy to political aims. ‘The real dan- 
ger of the war psychology is to forget where you 
are going but to go furiously on your way. This 
is the path that leads to disastrous entanglement 
and to merely blind fighting. It is the business 
of liberalism to insist by the most drastic criticism 
that “ defense’ shall not become the mask for a 
mere process of running amuck and refusing to 
think. In the situation America is now facing this is 
peculiarly important. Unless the world emerges 
from this war a more liberal and a more peaceful 
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world America is beaten no matter how badly Ger- 
many is crushed. We have absolutely nothing to 
gain from the war except international security, no 
imperial ambitions in the Near East, no lost prov- 
inces to reconquer, no strategic points that we de- 
sire. Our relation to our Allies is therefore heces- 
sarily discriminating, and the task of American 
diplomacy is to codperate with those groups in the 
other nations which are working for a “ scientific 
peace.” 

2. In order that America can do this difficult 
thing it is essential to maintain freedom of political 
discussion to a far greater degree than it has been 
maintained in any country in Europe. A censor- 
ship will be necessary, but it should be under 
civilian control. A certain minimum of secrecy 
will be required, but that secrecy should be 
strictly confined to war measures. Political dis- 
cussion must under no circumstances be suppressed 
even though some of it is inconvenient. The nation 
can not do its work if it depends merely upon 
a “ patriotic’ press. 

3. Radicals are immediately concerned in ad- 
ministrative efficiency. If the war is feebly and 
wastefully conducted, if there is a vast amount of 
lost motion and tangle, not only is the human cost 
of war vastly increased, but a state of panic is 
certain to result. Liberalism can control the situa-, 
tion only by showing a mastery of it. To act 
swiftly on a large plan by sure method will not 
only shorten the war, but keep the conduct of the 
war out of the hands of the jingoes. 

4. It is impossible merely to “ nationalize 
munitions’ manufacture,” as this socialist manifesto 
urges, because munitions of war are not made in 
arsenals alone. In modern war, railroads, mines, 

machine shops, shipyards, clothing factories, and 
even farms make munitions. A better formula 

it seems to us is to work for nationalization of 
all important economic resources. By national- 
ization we mean government regulation of out- 

put, prices, profits, and labor conditions. 

5. Of supreme importance to liberals is the 

method of financing war. On grounds of sheer 

business expediency as well as just distribution of 

burdens, it ought to be a cardinal principle that 

war is to be paid for in the largest practica- 

ble measure by immediate conscription of income. 

Liberals should work for the most fearless taxation 

of large incomes and war profits. Specially heavy 

taxation should be put upon luxurious expenditure, 

upon retinues of servants, motor cars, yachts. In 

the interest of economy as well as democracy it 

is important to cut off the expenditure on con- 

spicuous waste. 

6. In the process of nationalizing industries, 

liberals must insist for the sake of national unity 
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as well as democracy that organized labor be 
treated as a national institution, and everything 
done to encourage the more complete unionization 
of labor. In return for the relaxation of labor's 
obstructive policies, the government must make 
the protection and improvement of working 
standards a national policy. 

7. Liberals must fight to resist every effort to 
skimp on funds for education, research, and com. 
munity progress. War is costly, but Europe’s ex. 
perience shows that the financial resources of 
a great nation are greater than any one had 
imagined. For us to enfeeble the next generation 
on the pretext of economy would be criminal folly, 
and should not for an instant be tolerated. Instead 
of retrenchment, there should be a vast expansion 
of educational opportunity and means for scientific 
research. 

8. In advocating universal military training, 
it is essential for liberals to remember that they 
must not forge a weapon that a reactionary govern- 
ment could use blindly to play the old-fashioned 
diplomatic game. By insisting that there be no 
conscription for overseas service, no conscription in 
case of strike, by demanding a breakdown of the 
officers’ caste, the necessary safeguards may be 
found. Liberals will for the present want a pop- 
ulation trained to arms, but no government yet 
established on earth can be trusted with the power 
to conscript men into the battle line without the 
special sanction of the people’s representatives. 
Compulsory training, compulsory service to de- 
fend the national territory, no compulsion to serve 
against the home population, and no compulsion, 
except in special emergency and by special legisla- 
tion to serve outside American territory—this 
seems to us the compromise which the situation 
requires. 

On some such program as this, American lib- 
erals, if they are united and effective, may be able 
to maintain democracy at home and contribute to 
internationalism in the world. 
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The Supreme Court’s Power 


O anyone who is satisfied with the present 
system of judicial review of legislation, we 
recommend a careful study of the opinions of the 
members of the Supreme Court who dissented 
from the recent decision sustaining the Adamson 
law. They express, with unusual candor, the 
grounds on which four of the nine members of the 
court were willing to annul a statute which a large 
majority of Congress had deemed essential to pub- 
lic safety. That they express the views of justices 
who happen in this case to be in the minority does 
not lessen their importance. Only two weeks be- 
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fore, the same court, again by a five to four deci- 
sion, had sustained the Washington workmen's 
compensation and state insurance law; but two of 
the members who were of the majority in the 
Adamson law case dissented in the Compensation 
case. Only three members of the court, Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and Clark, voted to sustain both 
laws. Six members considered at least one of these 
pieces of social legislation a violation of due proc- 
ess of law. 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Day is 
the more interesting because it is the view of a 
man who has generally been aligned with the more 
liberal wing of the Supreme Court, and whose atti- 
tude toward social legislation has been sympathetic. 
Mr. Justice Day conceded that Congress could con- 
stitutionally pass a wage law. “ I am not prepared 
to deny to Congress, in view of its constitutiona! 
authority to regulate commerce among the states, 
the right to fix by lawful enactment the wages to 
be paid to those engaged in such commerce in the 
operation of trains carrying passengers and freight. 
While the railroads of the country are privately 
owned, they are engaged in a public service, and 
because of that fact are subject in a large measure 
to governmental control.’’ He dissented because 
he conceived that Congress had not sufficiently in- 
vestigated and deliberated, because its judgment in 
the controversy was rendered without the informa- 
tion requisite to a just decision. ‘ Inherently, such 
legislation requires that i> vestigation and delibera- 
tion shall precede action.”” There should be op- 
portunity to be heard, and an adjudication based 
on a full consideration of the interests of carriers, 
of employees, and of the public. 

Conceding, for the sake of argument, the truth 
of this criticism of the way in which the Adamson 
law was enacted, does it not involve an extraordi- 
nary conception of the function of a judiciary in 
a democratic republic? Is it any of the court's 
affair whether Congress deliberates briefly or at 
length, whether it acts on full information or on 
inspiration? Mr. Justice Day’s opinion involves 
the dangerous fallacy of looking on the settlement 
of a wage dispute as a purely judicial function, a 
more or less mechanical search for a discoverable 
truth, an adjudication of what a cognizable stand- 
ard of justice requires. It attributes to Congress 
the functions and the limitations of a court, which 
can act only on evidence legally before it and after 
hearing and argument. That as able and progres- 
sive a mind as that of Mr. Justice Day should 
apply this judicial standard to Congress is amazing. 
For plainly what is a just wage is not a judicial 
question. Essentially, it is a political question, even 
though its details may be susceptible of judicial 
adjustment. And Congress is not expected to 
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treat it judicially, as a court decides a controversy 
between two litigants. Congress is composed of 
men elected because they hold certain convictions, 
certain predisposed and proclaimed views of public 


policy. It is of the very essence of democracy that 
these views should guide them to a decision. 
When President Wilson asked Congress to enact 
the Adamson law, he put his request on the ground 
that the conscience of the community approved the 
basic eight-hour standard, and was willing to con- 


cede this part of the Brotherhoods’ demands as a 
condition of peace. Congress, in touch with a 
vitally affected constituency, agreed with him. Is 
the Supreme Court competent to say that the Pres- 
ident and Congress misinterpreted the public con- 
science? Or that they did not sufficiently investi- 
gate and deliberate upon it? In rational 
scheme of governmental division of labor, can a 
body of nine lawyers, necessarily out of touch with 
the sources of public opinion, necessarily confined 
to ardous legal labors, appointed for life and re- 
sponsible to no popular constituency, can such a 
body of men safely be allowed to supervise Con- 
gress in its duty of interpreting the will of the 
people? 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Pitney proceeds on 
very different grounds. It is a supreme example 
of what Roscoe Pound has felicitously termed 
“mechanical jurisprudence.” By strictly logical 
deduction, by what appears to be a cold intellectual 
process, it builds up a system of legal “ rights,” 
deduced from principles of liberty and property, 
and demonstrates that they are incompatible with 
the Adamson law. The right of property includes 
a category of constituent rights, “‘ the right to con- 
trol, to manage, and dispose of it [property], the 
right to put it at risk in business, and by legitimate 
skill and enterprise to make gains beyond the fixed 
rates of interest, the right to hire employees, to 
bargain freely with them about the rate of wages, 
and from their labors to make lawful gains. 

” The right to bargain as to wages, by 
logical deduction, implies the right to refuse any 
terms that may be offered. “It is of the very 
essence of the right that the parties may remain in 
disagreement if either party is not content with 
any term proposed by the other.”” These rights, 
thus logically delimited, are protected by the Con- 
stitution against all legislation which does not fall 
within a well defined category of laws relating to 
health, safety and morals. The same formal logic 
is apparent in the treatment of the question of 
interstate commerce. The opinion quotes with 
approval, as applicable to the Adamson law, Justice 
Harlan’s statement in the Adair case, that the law 
there in question could have no “ possible legal or 
logical connection ” with interstate commerce, and 
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that “ in itself and in the eye of the law” it has no 
bearing on the traffic with which the employee is 
connected. Wage legislation, Mr. Justice Pitney 
points out, cannot affect commerce by making em- 
ployees more contented and more efficient, because 
it puts no legal obligation on them to become more 
contented or efficient. ‘‘ The increase affected is 
not at all conditioned upon contented or efficient 
service. It benefits alike those who are efficient and 
those who are not.” ‘“ The suggestion that it was 
passed to prevent a threatened strike, and in this 
sense to remove an obstruction from the path of 
commerce, while true in fact, is immaterial in law.” 


This method of solving constitutional questions 
by formal logic was popular a decade ago, and it 
had its conveniences. It bears the stamp of inevita- 
bility, of juristic necessity, and thus relieves the 
judge from the responsibility of an unpopular de- 
cision. It led to strange consequences. A state 
court invalidated a labor law applicable only to 
women, on the ground that women had the same 
“natural rights’ as men, and hence could not be 
made the subject of a law not equally applicable to 
men. The United States Supreme Court upset a 
state law limiting to ten the hours of labor in 
bakeries, on the ground that there was no legal 
relation between hours of labor and health, al- 
though a state commission of experts had found 
that there was such a connection in fact. This 
method has now generally been discredited. For 
it is now realized that the appearance of logical 
inevitability is only an illusion. It is the warmth 
generated by human sympathies and aversions that 
determines the direction the logical process will 
take, not any cold and abstract deduction. The 
formal dress in which the decisions were clothed 
merely concealed the fact that it was a political 
function which the courts were exercising, and that 
their social outlook ultimately determined their con- 
clusions. A more realistic point of view appeared. 
Beginning with the epoch-making brief of Mr. 
Brandeis in Muller v. Oregon, the conception has 
gradually prevailed that the relation of a law to 
health and safety and welfare, to commerce and 
society, is a question for empirical investigation 
rather than legal.speculation. And gradually, also, 
Mr. Justice Holmes’s view has gained ground— 
that the legislative power over liberty and property 
is not to be confined within predetermined legal 
. categories, but that it extends to all the great 
human wants, and comprises all measures that a 
‘strong and preponderant. public opinion” sanc- 
tions. The decisions in the Oregon minimum wage 
and ten hour law cases, now pending, will reveal 
whether these views now command a majority of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Yet while this more realistic attitude toward 
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social legislation marks an immense advance over 
the discredited scholasticism to which Mr. Justice 
Pitney’s dissent harks back, it also brings to ligh: 
with increasing clarity the utter absurdity of sub- 
mitting questions of this sort to a judicial tribunal. 
If the relation of social legislation to health and 
public welfare is a question of fact, is a court of 
cloistered jurists, without even a staff of scientific 
investigators, capable of deciding it? Is not that 
precisely the function of a legislature, with its com- 
mittees and experts? And is the Supreme Court 
more competent to determine whether a law is in 
consonance with a preponderant public opinion than 
a legislature, whose very tenure is dependent on 
public opinion? That the Supreme Court should 
continue to exercise this function is one of the 
standing anomalies of our constitutional system. 
It has become a commonplace that perhaps the 
most far-reaching effect of the present war will be 
an ever-increasing scope of governmental contro] 
over private business, and over the standards of life 
and labor. The United States no more than the 
countries of Europe can resist it. It is a program 
which will call for a thorough revision of many pre- 
vailing conceptions of property and private liberty; 
but it promises immense gains in national efficiency 
and happiness. This whole program is imperiled 
as long as the Supreme Court retains its present 
power over social legislation; how ominous the 
peril is, the five to four decisions of the past fev 
weeks reveal. There are only two ways of avoid- 
ing it. Either the appointments to the Supreme 
Court must be frankly based on the political and 
social outlook of the nominee; or the Supreme 
Court must be shorn of its present power of up- 
setting social legislation on the ground that it is 
inconsistent with due process. Can it be doubted 
that the latter is the safer and sounder course? 
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March 31, 1917 


America 


T seems that we are about to strike Germany; 
| and I propose to report the bones and muscles 

and nerves of the organization, naval and finan- 
cial and military and proletarian and industrial 
and scientific, with which we shall strike her. 

It is an organization which has become suddenly 
appallingly profound. . We used to be reproached, 
as a nation, with a lack of long-view thoroughness. 
To-day, in a sense, we might be reproached with 
an excess of it. 

To begin at the very bottom and at the very 
back, where research, the mother of national safety 
as of national prosperity, holds sway, we have— 
besides the Naval Consulting Board which is now 
locating a national laboratory under an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for the devising and improving 
of gyroscopes and submarine-detectors and other 
objects of naval utility—and besides Mr. Hollis 
Godfrey, member of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense, president of 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, author of The 
Man Who Ended War, who, on behalf of the 
Council of National Defense, is charged supremely 
with organizing our facilities for investigation and 
experimentation for war purposes—and besides the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, an officially 
constituted body, which secures and publishes fund- 
amental inquiries on The Behavior of Aeroplanes 
in Gusts by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and on Aviation Wires and Cables, Their 
Fastenings and Connections, by John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company—and besides numerous other com- 
mittees, commissions and boards for researching 
and for coérdinating the researches and then 
for coérdinating the coérdinators—finally, beneath 
the bottom and behind the back, complete, we have 
the National Research Council, called into being 
by President Wilson himself out of the National 
Academy of Sciences and now resident at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington and at the 
Engineering Foundation on Thirty-ninth Street in 
New York, with ten committees, all-embracive, 
starting with a Military Committee and running 
to a Committee on Zodlogy and Animal Mor- 
phology. I doubt if any other nation ever re- 
sponded to the prospect of war with a scheme of 
national defense which included a Committee on 

Zoélogy and Animal Morphology. And there is 
also a Committee on Nitrate Supply. 

Whoever will look at our interest in nitrates will 
admit our thoroughness’ gladly. We must have 
explosives. 'We must have the raw materials of 
explosives. We must have nitrates. We must 
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have a vast reserve stock of Some 
navy might cut us off from the world’s supply of 
natural nitrates in Chile. Mr. Daniels sends a 
naval collier to Antofagasta in Chile and buys 
5,000,000 pounds of natural nitrates and brings 
them home and stores them against the day of 
need. Congress appropriates for many more mil- 
lion pounds of natural nitrates and for their stor- 
age. Congress also appropriates for a $20,000,000 
plant in the United States to manufacture artificial 
nitrates with nitrogen from the air—a project look- 
ing admirably toward a long-view distant security. 
It will be completed in years to come and will serve 
us in wars yet unforeseen. I go to the War De- 
partment to ask the Secretary of War a question. 
The day is March 14th. War with Germany, 
if not existent, is imminent. Washington vibrates 
with it. I learn, with a great astonishment and, I 
must admit, with a certain awe, that the Secretary 
of War is touring the South looking for a river 
with a water-fall and a water-power suitable to be 
the site of our prospective nitrates-industry. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is looking with him. So 
is the Secretary of the Interior. All three are 
members of the Council of National Defense 
The Council of National Defense has six mem- 
bers. Half of the Council of National Defense, 
on the slippery slope of an instant war, are sched- 
uled to spend a week in the South and then two 
weeks in the West locating an industry to be an 
integral philosophical part of our ultimate Perfect 
Preparedness. Could coolness and thoroughness 
go further? 

They return from the South, having studied the 
rivers Broad, Saluda, Congaree, Savannah, 
Wateree, Chattahoochee, Tallapoosa, Coosa and 
Etowah; and I ask the Secretary of War my ques- 
tion. The Secretary of War is a highly intelligent 
and highly industrious person. No intelligence, no 
industriousness, however, can cope with the task of 
doing the whole future preparedness of the United 
States at once. There will be gaps. My question 
has to do with the call for recruits. England 
allowed miners and smelters and machinists and 
other useful persons to get into the trenches; went 
after them and fished them out and dragged them 
home; and established her List of Certified Occu- 
pations, intricately classifying her skilled workers, 
or her national industrial safety, by trade and 
by age and by marital condition. In the November 
20th, 1916, issue of this List a man who is a fore- 
man in a wool-combing establishment must not be 
taken by the recruiting authorities at any age if he 
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is a married man and, if he is a single man, must 
not be taken unless he is under thirty. That is the 
estimate of the balance between the trench-value 
and the home-value of wool-combing foremen. 
The call for recruits is step one in the war on land. 
For national industrial safety there must be classi- 
fications in that call. What law have we, establish- 
ing classifications or empowering the administra- 
tion to establish them? The Secretary of War 
tells me that we have no such law. He tells me 
further that, so far as he is aware, no such law 
has been drafted. 

It is true that the general National Defense act 
of June 3rd, 1916, after providing that the “mili- 
tia ’’ shall consist of all able-bodied males who are 
more than 18 and not more than 45, goes on to 
make certain exemptions. It exempts pilots and 
mariners; it exempts artificers and workmen in ar- 
mories and arsenals and navy yards of the federal 
government; it exempts customs-house clerks and 
persons engaged in the transmission of the mails; it 
exempts the executive and judicial officers of the 
federal government and of state governments; it 
exempts conscientious objectors; and it specifically 
exempts the Vice President of the United States. 
Here, if it should be used in a call for recruits, we 
have the germ of a List of Certified Occupations. 
But it is only a germ. It is so clearly only a germ 
_ that the Secretary of War did not even mention it. 
To develop it into an effective working List will be 
a long labor. At the moment we have no legislation 
—and the Secretary of War is aware of no definite 
proposed legislation—under which we can be sure 
that “ indispensables” will be turned back from 
the recruiting stations by known classes of trade 
and age and marital condition and will not be per- 
mitted to flow into the ranks from unchecked and 
unsuspected sources by hundreds of thousands to 
the actual exclusion of real “ eligibles.” 

Nitrates and recruits are a parable. They area 
physical expression of our national mental state. 
We made up our minds some time ago that war 
could be. We did not make up our minds that war 
could be tomorrow morning. Still less did we 
make up our minds that war could be tomorrow 
morning against a known specific enemy. In fact, 
one might almost say that we have not been think- 
ing of war as action at all. We have been think- 
ing of a concave imaginary thing called defense. 

The President told the Naval Consulting Board 
in so many words that the Navy should be pre- 
pared “ not for war but for defense.”” The Navy 
has done many admirable things for defense. It 
has even found time to allocate a couple of dozen 
whaleboats and cutters with masts and center- 
boards and (in some cases) gasoline engines to the 
Boy Scouts of Philadelphia who thus in time will 
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grow up into a race of sea-dogs. It has also built 
excellent battleships and designed magnificent bat. 
tle-cruisers. Yet, ever since the day when the 
Lusitania was sunk, our one known specific pros. 
pective enemy has been Germany and its sub. 
marine. Against this enemy, as against every other 
enemy, now and always, the only “ defense ”’ is an 
“ offensive.” Against the submarine the only 
regular naval boat capable of a genuine “ offen- 
sive ’’ is the destroyer. Destroyers can be done in 
eighteen months. Our, destroyer the Wadsworth, 
for instance, had her keel laid on February 23rd, 
1914, and was in commission on July 23rd, 1915. 
Since the Lusitania was sunk we have had almost 
two years. In that time we have received fourteen 
new destroyers into our fleet. But in that time we 
have also received four new battleships. Naval 
men have usually demanded four destroyers for 
every one battleship to serve it, to screen it, to 
operate in conjunction with it. If our four new 
battleships went to Cuba or to Mexico they would 
need all fourteen new destroyers and two more. 
We have accumulated no excess of destroyers. On 
the stocks to-day we have only five destroyers 
building—the Shaw, Caldwell, Stockton, Conner 
and Manley—that can be finished this year. The 
navy has been following, properly, the principle 
laid down for it by the people and the people's 
political leaders. It has been building an ideal 
fleet to defend the United States against an ideal 
foe. Against our present foe—against the foe 
who for almost two years has been our one clearly 
indicated foe—we cannot use our battle-cruisers; 
because, among other reasons, there never has been 
a chance that we could get them ready in time; and 
we do not need any artificial nitrates industry at 
all; because, among other reasons, when Germany 
cannot cut off Liverpool from Antofagasta she 
most certainly cannot cut off San Francisco. What 
we could to-day use and what we do to-day need is 
a scientific selection of recruits and a horde of anti- 
submarine boats. One is the first thing on land, 
and the other is the first thing on sea. Our curious 
state of preparedness, induced by our curious state 
of mind, is that we actually are well on our way 
toward many magnificent ultimate things when 
simultaneously many manifest immediate things 
remain undone or even unplanned. 


The bad in this situation will produce scandals 
enough. The good should surely be recognized 
and supported in fairness and steadfast loyalty. 
I propose, in articles ensuing, to report first the 
thing that seems most overwhelmingly immediate 
—ships—warships to destroy submarines—cargo- 
ships to frustrate submarines—ships to restore us 
to the world and to the world’s future. The build- 
ing and the manning of them will require all that 
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we have of organization. The last two years, in 
partial compensation for having been devoted so 
largely to things ultimate, have given us a great 
deal of ultimate fundamental organization. 


In this respect, in truth, the last two years have 
responded to our present national temperament. 
Mr. Kipling’s American who turned “a keen un- 
troubled face home to the instant need of things ” 
has been succeeded by an American who inclines 
to refuse to do so much as turn his hand in a new 
job until he has adorned his office-wall with a chart 
showing raw materials, entrance of raw materials, 
working-force, delegation and distribution of au- 
thority through working-force, finished products 
and routes of delivery in black, red, green and 
purple squares, circles and connecting lines. 

In the last two years we have made the rough 
sketch of many squares, circles and connecting lines 
for a United States strong within to be strong 
without. When we see a new Munitions Standards 
Board at Washington, we may think we see only 
mere clutter. It is not clutter at all. Among the 
seven members of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense is Mr. Howard E. 
Coffin of the Hudson Motor Car Company who 
played a leading role in standardizing motor-car 
parts for the whole American motor-car industry. 
The Munitions Standards Board is in a circle in 
Mr. Coffin’s square of the Advisory Commission. 
He is the engineering link in this matter between 
the engineers of America and the American gov- 
erament. The business link is the Director of the 
Commission—a permanent paid official, Mr. Wal- 
ter S. Gifford—who used to be statistician in charge 
of the whole statistical department of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph and Telephone Company—a young 
business man of the most modern American scien- 
tific organizing type. Through Mr. Gifford and 
Mr. Coffin the work and the will of the Munitions 
Standards Board can proceed readily and directly 
to the six members of the Cabinet who constitute 
the Council of National Defense and, with their 
approval, can go fast and straight toward becoming 
an effective national policy of the American gov- 
ernment in all its departments and enterprises. 


The Council of National Defense is the center- 
piece in our national chart; and it is a most 
competently designed center-piece; and it is already 
stretching out connecting lines toward many other 
pieces recently flung upon that chart by public and 
by private act. How will these new pieces fit into 
the old pieces and how will all of them, new and 
old, fit together into the sudden immense task of 
making our new anti-submarine fighting commerce- 
carrying fleet? Where will the Council itself come 
in? Where the Federal Shipping Board? Where 
the designers and constructors in the Navy Depart- 
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ment—men like Admiral Taylor—inferior to none 
in the world? Where our new Naval Reserve? 


Where our new Fleet Naval Reserve? Where our 
new Naval Auxiliary Reserve? Where our new 
Naval Coast Defense Reserve? Where our new 
Volunteer Naval Reserve? Where Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, who reigns in the square of Labor in the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense and who may soon have it upon him to 
see that great new masses of men are drawn from 
their present places into shipyards on all sections 
of our coasts and there organized to labor without 


oppressions and without strikes? 


In ships our present accomplishment and our 
organization for future accomplishments will take 
their most practical instant test and tell their most 
redeeming story. WILLIAM Harp. 


Dimension in Language 


T was a painter who first made me see that writ- 
ten language is not so much a perfect instru- 
ment seldom mastered as a necessarily cramping 
and ungenerous medium. In trying to put in 
words a bit of his mind he had difficulty with his 
clauses. They would string out interminably, until 
it was impossible to say what the prepositions re- 
ferred to, or to arrive at the subtle distinctions in 
coérdination and dependence which he wanted to 
express. He had the constant feeling, he said, that 
his thought had to be crushed and diluted so it 
could flow along a thin pipe, instead of being filled 
out in its just relations as if on a canvas. Math- 
ematicians and scientists of course discovered this 
long ago, and turned to diagrams and equations. 
But how satisfactory it would be if not only the 
stiff logic of the mind, but the intangible equations 
and harmonies which give ideas their space and 
color could be arranged as in a painting, so that we 
could follow their suggestions back and forth, 
slowly come to the understanding of the design as 
nucleus after nucleus grew to its completion in our 
sight, and finally rest in balance among the justly 
related elements. Not long ago I saw the blotched 
and interlined manuscript of a philosopher, and 
understood how, in the fiercest endeavor to include 
all his thought in the words, he had strained and 
weighted sentences beyond any pretence of beauty 
or even clarity. Ever since then I have wondered 
how often writers whose style is admired have 
been seduced by the love of melody to do violence 
to their souls, whether the choice of one word- 
color or cadence instead of another really does 
not more often represent a surrender than an 
achievement, and whether after all it is true that 
the style is the man himself—except in the sense 
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that handwriting gives clues to chirographic de- 
tectives. 

There is, of course, the pleasure of the crafts- 
man in doing his best with a refractory medium, 
and the induced pleasure in watching another’s 
skill acting within the rules of a game. Many have 
received so keen a joy at this dexterity that they 
are led to declare the true condition of beauty to 
be the conflict of effort with limitations, and to 
derogate any discarding of known limitations 
for new and more generous ones. Perhaps there 
are states of mind perfectly expressible in lan- 
guage; but any reader with a love for something 
beyond cleverness will value a passage not so much 
for a content small enough to be exactly adjusted 
to its form as for a content which is felt to have 
expanded the form, to overflow it, to circle beyond 
it. This is, for instance, the charm of Henry 
James’s style: he did not take language as it was 
given him and busy himself with the game of 
finding meanings which neatly and gracefully would 
fit into it; he kept stretching it and using it for new 
purposes until he made of this one-dimensional 
medium an imitation of three dimensions, some- 
thing in which recurring variations of suggestion 
lead outward and back again until it conveys not 
a simplified procession of ideas, but a rich mind 
as it exists to itself. Others may disagree, but 
I feel too that it is no perfection I am thus enjoy- 
ing; my admiration for the way Mr. James used 
language is less than my admiration for what was 
in his mind; the language itself is sometimes 
clumsy, and I believe if he could have used a bet- 
ter medium he would have been able to express 
more of what was in his mind, the medium would 
still have suggested escaping reverberations, and 
I should have been better pleased. 

Such reflections have made me hospitable to any 
attempt to do things with language that have not 
before been tried. If writing existed merely as 
an invitation to virtuosity, or if people had always 
been able to discover themselves in it fully, there 
would be reason to repulse any way of writing ex- 
cept the ancient ones. But just as I am willing to 
admit that Chinese, however uncouth it looks, may 
offer advantages of .expression not in English, so 
I am willing to look at uncomprehended or un- 
familiar combinations of English words to see if, 
after one had tried to understand them, he might 
not have discovered a new break in the limitations 
There must always be other minds 


and other ways to expand it. 

Therefore when a painter (not the painter men- 
tioned at first) Charles Duncan, gave me to read 
a description of a cubist portrait bust by Constan- 
tine Brancusi, I did not laugh at him for its strange- 
ness—for he simply said that he was not trying to 
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be strange, but to say what he felt. As I read it 
again and again it gave me pleasure, and I believe 
that it told me much of what he felt. 


Constantine Brancusi’s Portrait of Mme. P. D. K. 

A spiritual and sensitive French woman is repre- 
sented being in joy, quiet conscious in exultant joy. 
It lifts, bending. 

It is given swift—and strong and the eye contains 
its simpleness. 

One tremendous sheer fulness, moving balanced, 
lifts three round forms, each as big as night. 

Rounds grow to a single round, and up: to you 
and recede: an up lengthening bending cylinder— 
to turn, a line gracious bending, intact, a triple 
descending rhythm: complete. The surface, bronze, 
silk texture—bright bronze, light shot and shadows, 
near and deep in space—glistening metal surface. 
The eye circles—in, it thinks; returns out—up and 
down—you walk around the axised in and out, up 
and down concerted lifting bending units; forms, 
surfaces, lines, colors, balanced—a oneness of ecstasy, 
feminine. Until your aliveness is quickened to this 
height of expression the eye can retain only the needle 
swung balance. 

The craftsmanship appears strange because it is an 
effective loving the medium. And the hands iden- 
tify the craft of the mind. Into one movement burned 
the simple reality expressed—fused from three parts. 
Intense sensitive passion and restraint made the pro- 
portions move through one another—the finality of 
direct speech—which is finality and instinct with 
truth; qualities which leave us defenseless when un- 
consciously expressed—but here they are conscious 
and synthesized. 


Of course I may be deceiving myself about this, 
but I think somebody will agree with me that this 
description conveys something, and conveys it tol- 
erably well. It might even be translated into or- 
dinary language, someone who has read it will 
say. If you think so, try it as I did, compare the 
translation with the original, and see if that con- 
veys as much. May it not be true of this, as the 
author writes of the portrait, that “ the craftsman- 
ship appears strange because it is an effective lov- 
ing the medium”? 

GEORGE SOULE. 


Growth of Federalism 


BVIOUSLY the growth of federal authority 

at the expense of the state governments has 

been one of the steadier tendencies in our politics. 
The old states’ rights theory of sovereignty, and 
even the more moderate perception of the state as 
its own administrator, have yielded to an increasing 
centralization. It has been a process almost with- 
out intermission. Even the last Congress, busy as 
it was in denouncing itself for its own rules, found 
time to accent a little more convincingly the sub- 
ordination of the state governments. One of the 
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measures on which action was had before the 
filibuster came into full swing was an act making 
illegal the mailing of intoxicants into prohibition 
states. Such a restriction was already in force in 
certain states; but some eight or ten others were, 
without consultation, provided with a much less 
plastic brand of prohibition than they had willed 
for themselves. The act is significant not so much 
because it controverts a state right as because it is 
a good illustration of the usual lack of a working 
compromise. The states go one way, the federal 
government another. Occasionally there is even 
active competition. One of the questions taken up 
in the recent session was a proposal to take the 
power and duty of railroad regulation from the 
states and vest it entirely in the hands of the 
federal government, except in matters so essen- 
tially local that they could not be used to interfere 
with the just rights of the carriers. 

The falling off in state power is not due to any 
apathy on the part of the state legislative bodies— 
for the most part they have written laws all too 
willingly; it is due rather to the fact that the new 
emphasis in lawmaking has placed the states in 
a false position. So long as their function con- 
sisted chiefly in guiding the property rights of a 
primarily agricultural community they were capa- 
ble enough. One arbitrary political subdivision 
was as good as another. But when the industrializ- 
ing process set in, and a program of social legis- 
lation became essential, not only to state but to 
national welfare, then national machinery was quite 
naturally resorted to. A federal child labor law 
is the product of state failure to recognize respon- 
sibility. The development of the country along 
industrial lines has not been accompanied by any 
direct change in the interests of the state legisla- 
tures. 
in a day when economic groups are the real cen- 
ters of local opinion. 

The shift in authority from state governments 
to new local representative institutions is already 
under way. The system of Rural Credit banks, 
for instance, raises a regional structure consistent 
with economic conditions. ‘It has no reverence for 
state lines; it is concerned with establishing over 
logically unified areas a sufficient measure of self- 
government under a central political control. De- 
signed not to compete but to codperate with its 
home office, it seems, like the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, to suggest a fruitful redistribution of privil- 
eges and powers. Certainly the tendency at 
present is in that direction. What local authority 


and opinion is desirable can exist more substan- 

tially under a régime of natural homogeneity. 
Nevertheless, there is one instrument for the de- 

velopment of the dual form of government into a 
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workable mechanism whose possibilities are per- 
haps not fully recognized. ‘That instrument is the 
active coOperation existing between the federal 
departments and the state governments. 
unspectacular labor, and for the most part 
advertised. In its simplest form it consists of an 
alliance for economy and efficiency. ‘Thus the 
Federal Reclamation Service, in taking up 
vestigation of the Silver Lake project, first entered 
into an the 
whereby the expense of the work was to be shared 
alike and the data to be accessible to both parties. 
Here is a successful bridging of the gap in the 
dual form of The Silver Lake 
project was properly a matter of both state and 
national concern; it was satisfactorily put in hand 
because the traditional separation of powers was 
sensibly ignored. Dual supervision of this sort 
marks much of the work of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, and of federal agencies with similar interests. 


it is an 


poorly 
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agreement with state of Oregon 


government. 
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The Geographical Survey many 


coéperated with the state geologists to avoid dupli- 


years 


ler areas with the increased 
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cation and to cover wic 
funds thus made available. 
in the Department of Agriculture—Soils, Plant 
Industry, Entomology—would be unable to carry 
on their work of investigation satisfactorily if the 
active assistance of the states 
through a policy of rigid non-interference in mat- 
ters once thought to be of only local concern. It 
is natural that scientific interests have overridden 
most completely an obstructive and artificial sepa- 
ration of powers. 


bureaus 


were withdrawn 


An even more complete welding of interests 
originally deemed foreign is presented in the 
coéperation of state and federal powers to further « 
the work of conservation. 
to a founder of the Constitution to behold federal 
watchmen and state watchmen patrolling the same 
forest reserve. It would once have been thought 
an impertinent usurpation for the national govern- 
ment to display interest in the task of keeping the 
state woodlots from going up in smoke. To-day 
where conservation in natural resources—and in 
plant and animal! industry—is most successful, it is 
in those states which have not permitted an obso- 
lete tenet of government to stand in the way of 
trained federal assistance. Certain states have 
acknowledged that the central government has even 
a direct interest in the conservation of human life. 
The Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor is at present carrying on a campaign for 
birth registration and infant mortality investiga- 
tions in coéperation with various state boards of 
health. The director of the Bureau of Mines, in 
explaining the twenty per cent decrease in fatali- 
ties in the last three years, declares that ‘“‘ What 
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has been a¢complished so far is due to the friendly 
coéperative spirit that exists between the state 
mine inspectors, the operators, the miners and the 
Bureau of Mines.” 

In many instances the degree of successful con- 
servation depends upon an efficient enforcement of 
certain regulative acts. Where such laws have 
been drawn by both state and national govern- 
ments, the more vigorous federal agencies carry 
coéperation to the point of aiding the state au- 
thorities in the enforcement of both codes. In 
states in which national forests are located the 
Forest Service coéperates with the state govern- 
ments in enforcing such game and stock laws as are 
operative. So well recognized is the joint re- 
sponsibility that many of the forest rangers have 
been appointed deputy state game wardens. A 
similar fusion of effort has made possible the en- 
forcement of the federal Food and Drugs act. 
Without an alliance of both state and federal 
agencies a uniform administration of the law would 
have been out of question, and in the absence of 
some quick method of distributing information it 
would be possible for a manufacturer to dispose 
of his adulterated products in another state for 
some time after detection. Along much the same 
lines is the work of the federal Horticultural Board 
in conniving with state agencies to enforce the 
Plant Quarantine act. The most recent offer of 
codperation is the letter sent last month by the 
Attorney-General and the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce to the forty-eight governors, inviting 
their participation in a scrupulous enforcement of 
the new interstate child-labor law. 

Such instances as have been cited here reflect a 
more than perfunctory disposition of the depart- 
ments to codperate. While the states have com- 
peted with the national government in matters of 
legislation—or at best been indifferent to it—they 
have accepted departmental assistance as no affront 
to the dignity of self-government. It is probable 
that a more vigorous spirit of confederation has 
developed through these channels than is realized. 
It is uncoérdinated, and even surreptitious; but it 
is none the less active, and reinforced by a long 
period of collusion during which both agencies have 
come to plan on a definite contribution from the 
other side. It is interesting that Congress has 
somewhat gropingly laid hold of this instrument in 
its most recent attempts at national integration. 

‘“ A measure which indicates the direction of ef- 
fort is the Federal Aid Roads act. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has long been carrying on 
investigation work in highway construction and 
maintenance; the eighty-five million dollar act, of 
Congress vests it with a greatly increased share 
of a responsibility heretofore regarded as an al- 
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most purely state or county matter. It not only 
encourages but enforces codperation. To receive 


the benefits of the act a state must assume half the 
burden of expense and submit, through its high- 
way department, a definite and comprehensive pro- 
gram of construction over a five-year period. A 
prize is set upon the admission that state inde. 
pendence in administrative matters is as obsolete 
where national interests are concerned as state 
sovereignty. 

Though the service of the Department of Ag. 
riculture as a medium between state and nation in 
this work has not yet been tested, it has satisfac- 
torily been tried out in the field of education. 
The Smith-Lever act, an extension of the earlier 
Morrill act, made a similar proposal of conditional! 
coéperation to the states. It offered aid to the 
agricultural institutions provided the state fur- 
nished an amount equal to the national appropria- 
tion. Since the passage of the act in May, 1914, 
the offer has been accepted in each instance. A 
single agricultural college in each state has been 
designated as the beneficiary, and the danger of 
too thinly spread appropriations thereby evaded. 
That good judgment should be so universally dis- 
played, as well as a willingness to accept federal 
aid in a function traditionally a state prerogative, 
seems remarkable. There has been some friction 
in the early application of the act, but none growing 
out of the principle, and the Smith-Lever act has 
been followed by three measures even less con- 
siderate of any state pretensions. The so-called 
Warehouse act places it within the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue licenses applicable 
to warehouses owned, operated or leased by any 
state, while the Grain Standards act seems to dis- 
regard even more openly the traditional respect for 
dual authority. It provides that in any state pos- 
sessing a grain inspection department, “ the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall issue licenses to the 
persons duly authorized and employed to inspect 
and grade grain under the laws of such state.” 
Certainly such an avowal is remote from the erst- 
while principles of the political party which spon- 
sored it. Finally, there is the Cotton Futures act, 
placing in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
an instrument designed to curb the evils of specula- 
tion and revive unfettered competition in the mar- 
keting of a great crop. 

On the whole it is probably true that none of 
this legislation will weigh as heavily in the end 
as organic laws such as the Federal Reserve act 
and the Rural Credits act. It seems clear that 
new organs, consciously designed to express an 
economic provincialism, are the logical sequence to 
such artificial and arbitrary divisions as the states. 
But it also seems clear that if anything is to raise 
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up the states from the position of obstructive use- 
lessness into which they are sinking it will be 
a higher development of codperation through the 
departments. That codperation has great need of 
advertisement. It has grown timorously, and as if 
in spite of public indifference. Even so, it has be- 
come the spirit of those departments which deal 
directly -with domestic affairs. It has saved much 


German Tariff Plans 


HIS pamphlet,* or rather booklet, was pre- 
pared for the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, the 


well known association of German econo- 
mists, and was read at its meeting of 1915. The 
preface of the reprint which lies before us is dated 
August, 1915. The author is professor of poli- 
tical science at Bonn, and is well known among 
German authors on his subject. He has written 
at large upon the tariff relations between Germany 
and other countries. He is supposed to be in close 
touch with his government, and was sent by that 
government, before the war, to serve as exchange 
professor in this country, at Columbia University. 
It would seem justified to consider his utterances 
representative. 

Schumacher begins by recalling that Germany 
and France were brought into peculiar relations by 
the Frankfurt treaty of 1871, which terminated 
the Franco-German war. In that treaty each coun- 
try granted to the other, once for all, treatment 
on the basis of the most favored nation. What- 
ever relaxations of duty or commercial privileges 
Germany granted in favor of any country, inured 
ipso facto to France; and similarly as regards 
France’s favors. This liberal arrangement, nat- 
ural enough under the conditions of 1871, when 
the trend throughout Europe was toward lower 
duties and greater freedom of trade, became in- 
creasingly unwelcome with the growth of protec- 
tion and the accentuation in every direction of 
hostile feelings between the two countries. Both 
tried to evade it and nullify it, not only by max- 
imum and minimum tariff arrangements, but also 
by administrative tricks and covert discriminations, 
which led to unending friction and numberless angry 
protests. The great war has now terminated all 
treaties; each country is free to proceed untram- 
meled in the development of its tariff policy; and 
Schumacher’s paper is concerned with the new 
problems. 

His main contention, as indicated by the title, 
is that Meistbegiinstigung (most favored nation 
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waste of duplication and offered a means for 
creative research that would not otherwise have 
been possible. Caught between the chequered state 
legislatures and a national body intent upon patron- 
age, it may yet be snuffed out. But it holds a 
promise, and invites closer inspection than it has 
received. 
CHARLES MERz. 

treatment) is to be thrown overboard. In its 
place there should be tariff discrimination (Zoll- 


unterscheidung). Germany’s tariff is to be recon- 
structed with extreme and even m+*ticulous care, 
with an eye to bargaining adroitly with other coun- 
tries, and attaining toth the maximum of con- 
cession from foreigners for German goods and 
the minimum of concession from Germany for 
foreign goods. There should be something like 
a tripartite system, similar to that of Canada: 
three scales of duties, one for friends, another 
for neutrals, a third for enemies. Further, the 
tariff rates are to be classified more minutely than 
before and statistics of importation are to be kept 
in greater detail. The object should be to ascer- 
tain just what grades and classes of 
likely to be imported into Germany; 
still to be kept out by effectively restrictive duties; 
while, on the other hand, the goods not likely to 
be imported in fact, and these only, are to be ad- 
mitted under low treaty rates. In words, 
the tariff system is to be so manipulated as to 
render concessions nominal and illusory. One re- 
calls Adam Smith's delightful phrase about tariff 
bargaining: it is matter for “ the skill of that in- 
sidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a states- 
man or politician.” 

It need not be further explained that Schu- 
macher’s general attitude is that of ‘ neo-mercan- 
tilism”: a euphemism for frank and unflinching 
protectionism. The stress is all upon markets, sell- 
ing, getting rid of your goods, circumventing the 
foreigner. Buy, but do not sell; cheat, but do not 
get cheated. The advantage of foreign trade is 
to be tested according to the “ buying capacity” 

r “ absorbing capacity " of the country with which 
you deal. That any advantage can possibly accrue 
through securing goods to advantage from the for- 
eign country is never for a moment intimated, 
and evidently never contemplated. That there 
is such a thing as a division of labor between 
nations, and an exchange advantageous to both 
parties, never seems to enter the man’s mind. 
Buying from abroad is always bad business. He 
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finds it even regrettable that Germany procures 
from foreign countries any of her raw materials. 
She is to produce within her own borders every- 
thing that is physically possible. Wheat after all 
is luxurious diet; better not import it; home-grown 
rye should be substituted! Barley is to be grown 
for cattle feed, replacing imported cotton-seed cake 
and the like. Flax is to take the place of cotton. 
International trade is treated as if it were pre- 
cisely like an individual’s affairs: you prosper 
only by your selling, and stand to lose by your 
buying. 

The state of mind is sadly familiar. Complete 
as has been the refutation of these fallacies by 
every intelligent writer on economics since the days 
of Adam Smith, the mercantilist attitude holds 
its own with unshaken tenacity with the man on 
the street and even with the man who sits in the 
editorial chair of the ordinary financial newspaper. 
The surprising thing is its recrudescence among 
the professional economists of the Continent dur- 
ing the last thirty years. The Germans are by 
no means alone in this woful reaction. It is no 
less to be seen among the French and the Aus- 
trians. It is connected beyond doubt with nation- 
alism, national rivalries, and national hatreds. It 
is a cause of hostile feeling and also a consequence 
of that feeling. It foments war and is fomented 
by war. 

Schumacher, however, goes far beyond the gen- 
eral proposals just mentioned. He considers with 
much detail the treaty policy which Germany should 
adopt after the war—after a war crowned with 
victory. It is significant of the rigor of his mer- 
cantilist views that, notwithstanding the wide- 
spread prepossessions among his countrymen in 
favor of closer trade relations with Austria and 
the Near. East, he expects comparatively little 
from expansion in these directions. A customs 
union between Germany and Austria will profit 
the former but little. Austria, we are told, is al- 
ready saturated with German goods; she buys 
as much as Germany can in any case hope to sell 
her. The Balkan countries and the Levant also 
offer comparatively little. Their ‘“ buying power ” 
or “absorbing power” is after all slight, and in 
them also Germany can find no considerable op- 
portunity for marketing her wares. Exports must 
be pushed elsewhere, in the regions of large popula- 
tion and large buying power. Two of these lie 


‘near at hand, France and Russia; and a victorious 


war should result in enlarging German markets in 
them. 

The means proposed are startling. A treaty 
of peace with France is contemplated which shall 
provide for the permanent retention by Germany 
of conquered territory, but shall also provide for 
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special tariff relations as regards this conquered 
French territory. The industries of the conquered 
region might be dangerous to German industries— 
might prove troublesome competitors. Therefore 
it is to be stipulated that for a considerable period 
(ten years, say), goods produced in this German- 
owned French territory shall be admitted into 
France under favored tariff rates. On the other 
hand, such goods are not to be admitted freely 
into Germany. That is, these regions, although 
conquered and incorporated into German territory, 
are not to be allowed to menace the industries of 
Germany; their baleful competition is still to be 
directed to the remaining parts of France. It is 
a most curiously consistent manifestation of the 
mercantilist attitude. An undergraduate of re- 
spectable intelligence, conversant with the elements 
of economics—the modern counterpart of 
Macaulay's schoolboy—would say at once that the 
economic advantage to Germany from conquered 
territory was derived through free trade with that 
territory, and through its ability to supply goods 
cheaply and advantageously to Germany. And 
similarly, a provision by which the goods of the 
conquered territory should move freely into 
France is obviously one through which France 
would retain the economic gain, although losing 
political control. Butno! From the thick-and-thin 
protectionist point of view goods that come in 
freely are always a menace; it is the sale of goods 
for money that is the one desirable and certain 
source of national gain. 

Even more startling are the proposals with re- 
gard to the general tariff system which is to be 
imposed on France. She is to stipulate that goods 
imported by land shall be admitted at lower duties 
than goods imported by sea. This is to take the 
form of regulations—not directed on their face 
against one country or another. The treaty is 
not to impose overt tariff discrimination in favor 
of Germany—no such violation of internationa! 
decency and comity. But the general stipulation 
for lower duties on imports by land obviously will 
work, in fact, to the advantage of Germany, since 
she sends in her goods by rail, and to the disad- 
vantage of England and the United States, which 
send in theirs by water. And this, its avowed ob- 
ject, is attained with entire propriety through the 
device proposed! Germany is thus to secure, as a 
result of the war, larger markets in France, at 
the expense particularly of England. The stipula- 
tion, however, is to be applied not to all goods, 
but only to certain selected articles, the export of 
which from Germany to France it will serve more 
particularly to stimulate. French goods, on the 
other hand, are not to have favored rates in Ger- 
many, and are not even to be treated necessarily on 
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the most-favored nation basis; Germany’s hands 
are to be quite free. It is the same old story. 
Cram your goods down the foreigner’s throat, if 
necessary by force; make him disgorge his money; 
but always watch your own purchases, and let him 
have none of your money. 

As regards Russia, however, this régime is not 
to be applied. German exports are as likely to 
go to Russia by water as by rail; therefore a 
diferent sort of favoring treatment is to be se- 
cured from that country. To this end there 
should be a minute specialization in tariff rates. 
Arrange craftily to get German goods into the 
great Russian market, and control it against other 
countries. 

All this is frankly explained to be a “‘cool-headed 

policy of might” (Niichterne Machtpolitik). 
Let there be no sentimentalism. ‘ War creates an 
exceptional situation in commercial politics (Han- 
delspolitik) as well as in other matters. 
The victor on the bloody battlefield is in quite 
a different position from the commercial bargainer 
in time of peace.” In fact, tariff favors and gains 
are to take the place of war indemnities. As re- 
gards Great Britain it is regretfully admitted to 
be “ doubtful whether we can compel England to 
pay a considerable war indemnity.”” Let her pay 
in trade losses. Russia in any case has not the 
means to pay an indemnity. But Russia can be 
made to pay in land, of which she has plenty; and 
she must also be made a rich “ absorbing ” market 
for German products. There is no specific mention 
of an indemnity from France; it does not appear 
whether in 1915 our author still contemplated 
something of the sort. But, regardless of possible 
indemnities, the subjection of France to the Ger- 
man market is something which the victor can 
insist upon. 

How representative are these extraordinary 
proposals? The stupid policy of Great Britain in 
completely cutting off all German exports of books 
as well as of other things has prevented access to 
complete reports of the proceedings of the Verein 
fiir Sozialpolitik, and of the debates on this paper, 
which happen to have come to our hands through 
other channels than the mail. Perhaps it repre- 
sents a state of mind which the author himself 
adverts to when speaking of some jingo tariff pro- 
posals of British extremists—‘‘ ephemeral mon- 
strous exaggeration engendered by war.” But alas, 
it is hardly to be adjudged exceptional or solitary, 
or even ephemeral. It is in accord with the whole 
trend of German political and economic opinion 
during the last ten or twenty years. It is part of 
Machtpolitik and Weltwirtschaft. It is but an- 


other indication of what a portentous thing would 
be a victorious Germany. 
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At the Capitol 


F the last Congress did nothing to make itself useful 
to the country in a crisis, its two years’ experience 
at least familiarized it with emergencies. There may be 
some profit, accordingly, in the fact that the Congress 
which meets on Monday is more nearly identical with its 
predecessor than has been the case in recent times. What- 
ever impression was made by public resentment at the 
shortcomings of the last session will be carried substantially 
into the new Congress; for all but sixteen of the old Sen- 
ate will return, and the House will contain fewer new 
members than any House since that elected in 1909, and 
fewer proportionally than any during the last twenty years. 
The similarity of the old and the new Senate will be 
more pronounced as a result of the Congressional custom 
of confusing seniority with the fitness to bear responsibil- 
ity. Few of the members who drop out have served long 
enough to attain any considerable authority. Of the six- 
teen only five had completed more than a single term, 
and to the present situation those five are not indispensable: 
Clark and Clapp, neither of whom has played a direct 
part in foreign affairs; Oliver and Sutherland, who were 
on the Committee, but with limited influence; and duPont, 
whose consistent absence on four votes in every six indi- 
cates that for some time his interests have been largely 
extramural, Of the seventy-five committee chairmanships 
only twelve will change hands, and these are chiefly of 
the minor sort: Mr. O’Gorman’s retirement, for instance, 
means a new head for the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, and the defection of Mr. Martine leaves vacant 
the chair in the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Papers. The more essential chairmanships were not 
affected by the elections in November—Foreign Relations, 
Military Affairs, Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, 
Naval Affairs. In fact, it is a tribute to the seniority cus- 
tom that not only the chairmanships but the higher ranking 
positions on both sides were largely kept intact. 

It is apparent that in the Senate which will serve 
through this critical period there will be little which has not 
already been well weighed. Only a few personalities, such 
as Hiram Johnson and Philander Knox, wil! mark it faintly 
as a new body. Even so, it is likely to seem more changed 
than the House, where the much larger membership de- 
mands the complete relegation of all new members to some 
such obscurity as a post on the Committee of the Census 
or the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. In the House 
it requires at least three terms for a representative, no 
matter how consistently he neglects public interests, to 
secure any sort of committee influence. But once estab- 
lished in a station from which he may deal out patronage 
his position is almost assured. There were in the last 
House 148 members who had served more than three 
terms, and all but twenty-eight—some of whom retired 
voluntarily—were reélected. It can be seen, consequently, 
how little different the important committees in the new 
House will be. Should the Republicans control the organ- 
ization, the chairmanships will of course change hands— 
but scarcely to bring fresh services to the front. The new 
chairmen in that case will largely be members who were 
veterans of some standing when Mr. McKinley was Pres- 
ident. Not even in the aggregate new House 
seem different; of the 435 members only 85 will be serv- 
ing for the first time. 

Being so nearly identical in makeup with its prede- 
cessor, it seems probable that the Congress which convenes 
next week will not have a greatly different attitude to- 
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ward the international situation. It is never possible, 
however, to forecast what Congress will think or do. 
With almost no debate the Senate on March 8th adopted 
a cloture rule against which it had held out for twenty 
years. At the same time it is possible to realize in a gen- 
eral way the background out of which the new Congress 
will advance to a handling of the present situation. In 
the last House there were two roll-calls which seemed 
fair tests of an attitude toward foreign affairs. One was 
on the tabling of the McLemore resolution, warning Amer- 
ican citizens not to take passage on merchant ships of 
belligerent nations; the other was the Cooper resolution, 
at the very end of the session, to forbid the arming of 
American vessels carrying munitions to the Allies. The 
new House—though it may be stirred to unanimity by 
the President or by public opinion—will contain 152 mem- 
bers who have voted in support of either the McLemore 
resolution or the Cooper motion in a previous session. It 
is not possible to gauge in the same way what might be 
called the more or less determined anti-war sentiment that 
will exist in the new Senate. The Gore resolution, which 
was the running-mate of the McLemore bill, became so 
intricately amended that a vote on it meant nothing, and 
the ship arming discussion did not get far enough for any 
sort of a vote. Three of those who have been charged with 
filibustering—-W orks, Clapp and O’Gorman—are retiring; 
but the other nine hold over, as do at least thirty others 
whose debate in supporting the ship arming bill disclosed 
an incredibly vague and often contradictory understanding 
of the issues they will now be called upon to meet. 


One further element which has been thought a possible 
influence in the present situation is the uncertainty of con- 
trol in the new House. It has been pointed out that in 
1859, during a struggle over the speakership, the lack of 
any organization prevented the House from receiving 
President Buchanan’s message until eight weeks after it 
had assembled. No doubt this constitutes one of the prece- 
dents so cherished in the congressional system. But what- 
ever the event of Buchanan’s day, it is not possible to sup- 
pose that it will be repeated now. Party patronage has 
an appeal, but it is not so forceful as the desire to remain 
in the good graces of the public. An aroused resentment 
which effected cloture overnight will scarcely tolerate a 
postponement of the President’s message so that the House 
may hesitate for days between Champ Clark and James R. 
Mann, and haggle at length over the question whether 
Democrat or Republican appointees are to distribute the 
documents and run the Capitol elevators for the next two 
years. It is likely that the House will receive the Presi- 
dent’s message as soon as he desires to deliver it, and that 
it will organize as soon as it is conscious of public atten- 
tion. A speedy organization would make logical the ignor- 
ing of any suggestions to reform the rules which might be 
put forward by the independent balance-of-power group. 
The “ coalition” control of which there has been much 
talk may take the form of divided committee rule, or it 
may be only an intensified type of the excellent coéperation 
between parties which has always existed in the handling 


_of any legislation except that in which the public as a 


whole was directly interested. 

Not only must the organization be effected, but a cer- 
tain amount of routine business must be disposed of before 
Congress will be prepared for any substantial action. 
Four of the large appropriation bills, aggregating nearly 
half a billion dollars, are left over in testimony to the 
success of the Senate filibuster. Though each of them had 
passed the last House, with all the relevant and irrelevant 
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discussion that that means, they will now have to be taken 
back and introduced for the first time. In addition, there 
are certain measures neglected in the last session which 
have been made even more essential by the events since 
Congress adjourned. Such measures are the bill giving 
the President power to nationalize the railroads in time 
of war and the Shipping Board amendments for the taking 
over of foreign vessels building in American yards. These 
matters are of the sort to encourage protracted and ran- 
dom discussion. It will require a decisiveness to dispose 
of them promptly that has not been characteristic of recent 
legislatures; but some treatment of them is almost pre- 
requisite. Practically the same Congress which lately 
ignored them is now faced with their immediate dispatch. 
In some astonishment that Congress has felt the force of 
an irritated public opinion. If it has been impressed by 
the experience it will proceed sharply to clear for the 
action demanded of it. 


March 31, 1917 


C. M. 


Socialists Enunciate New 
Principles 


[Nore: We gladly publish the following statement 
from a group of prominent American Socialists —T 1 
Epirors. | 

DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE: 


A Practical Program for Socialism. 


HE following ideas are submitted by a group of 

American Socialists who have the welfare of the 
movement at heart. We have watched with anxiety the 
world events of the last two years and a half, and their 
reaction upon our movement. We have learned much in 
this period, which has been one of the most momentous 
in human history. We consider it the business of Socialists 
to adjust themselves to events. To stand immovably by 
one’s opinions may be a sign of heroism, but it may also 
be a sign of slothfulness, and it is necessary to discriminate 
between the two. 

First: We declare it our conviction that there is a 
difference, even from the point of view of revolutionary 
Socialism, between democratic and autocratic governments. 
To refuse to recognize the difference is to be an idealist 
in the bad sense of the word—to take formulas and abstract 
ideas in place of realities. We believe that liberal insti- 
tutions have their value, as making it possible to agitate 
for Socialism and to progress toward Socialism without 
destructive internal conflict. Socialists have proven this 
attitude in Europe by combining with bourgeois parties in 
order to obtain democratic reforms. As a political party, 
relying upon the vote, we necessarily believe in, support. 
and defend constitutional government; leaving it to An- 
archists and anti-parliamentarian Syndicalists to proclaim 
the unreality of any distinction among capitalist govern- 
mental systems. 

Second: We declare it impossible for democratic nations 
to disarm, or even to weaken their defenses, in the presence 
of autocratic nations. If we could have the full revolu- 
tionary Socialist program in America to-morrow, we might 
be called upon to defend it against nations which were 
organized for aggression under military and aristocratic 
rulers; precisely as revolutionary France was called upon to 
defend her ideals against the rest of Europe. It is futile 
to talk of appealing to the workers in countries where the 
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workers are unorganized and without power, and would 
not even be permitted to know of our appeal. 

Third: We declare that the proper aim of Socialist 
world-politics at the present time is an alliance of the 
politically advanced nations for the defense of the demo- 
cratic principle throughout the world. If, at the conclu- 
sion of the present war, any of the autocratic nations should 
become democratic, they would, of course, be welcomed 
into such an alliance. Thus only can progress toward 
world peace be secured, and gradual disarmament made 
practicable. 

Fourth: As a means to the working out of this program, 
we declare for the democratization of diplomacy. We 
would have the world-policies of America precisely declared. 
We would provide that diplomatic communications should 
be published, and a more immediate control of foreign 
relations insisted upon by the people. 

Fifth: Pending the securing of world peace by an al- 
liance of democratic nations, it is necessary that the United 
States should maintain an army and navy. We Socialists 
are not sentimental or religious non-resistants. We are 
willing to fight for democracy, and we prove it by the 
instant sympathy we give to people who are fighting for 
democracy whether in Petrograd or Colorado. To re- 
fuse under any circumstances to vote for military supplies 
as has been required by a recent party decree, is to be 
sentimental rather than scientific, Tolstoyan rather than 
Marxian. 

Sixth: If we must have an army and navy, the ques- 
tion becomes, what kind of army and navy shall we have? 
We declare that the proper program for the American 
Socialist movement is the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the instruments and means of defense. 
We believe that there is no danger to democracy in a 
citizen army and navy, controlled by the people. The dan- 
ger lies in an incompetent army and navy, controlled by 
grafting politicians and a munitions lobby; a hired army 
of wage-slaves, officered by a class, and serving as a sup- 
port to the aristocratic tradition. 

Seventh: The true Socialist formula is: 
profit from military supplies. In times of emergency, oi 
course, munitions must be bought wherever they can be 
found. But under ordinary conditions Socialists should 
favor the nationalization of munitions manufacture. One 
of the principal menaces of militarism lies in the lobby. 

Eighth: We declare for the democratization of the mili- 
tary service. We would democratize West Point and 
Annapolis by providing that admission to government mili- 
tary and naval schools should be through the ranks, as 
a reward for physical, mental and moral efficiency demon- 
strated in the service. We would have social equality the 
ideal in both army and navy; there is no reason why that 
spirit of comradeship which is found in the trenches should 
not be practicable in the training-camp. 

Ninth: We declare for the modernization of the mili- 
tary service. Military training is not of necessity futile— 
it is only stupidity and traditionalism which make it so. 
The ability to march in a series of perfectly straight lines, 
which is an important end of the present West Point sys- 
tem, has nothing whatever to do with efficiency in modern 
warfare. The first essential is that the man should be 
a part of an organized body, feeling and acting as an or- 
ganism ; that he should be physically fit, able to march long 
distances and to stand the rigors of outdoor life; and that 
he should understand the use, not merely of weapons, but 
of all kinds of machinery. Training to these ends can be 
obtained in the forestry service, in railroad work, in the 
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harvest fields, in the police and fire departments, in emer- 
gency work in floods, storms and can be ob- 
tained in football, polo and other organized games, in 
gymnastic work, manual training and camp-iife. Our mili- 
tary training should be made the physical culture part of 
our public school education. It should be begun in child- 
hood, through the work of the Boy and Girl Scouts; it 
should be continued through youth, when hunting, boating 
and outdoor activities are the greatest joys of life. Such 
training could be made so interesting that it would be re- 
garded by everyone as a privilege rather than a duty. 

Tenth: We declare that service in such modern, 
democratic defense force should be part of the discipline 
and duty of every citizen, both male and female. To use 
only volunteers in national defense is to kill off the men 
of courage and character, and to breed from weakness and 
incompetence ; and this is national suicide. <A vital military 
system should be an organic part of our national life; and 
as Socialism and democracy bring us towards the World 
Federation, and put war farther into the background of 
human possibilities, our military organization would natur- 
ally be turned to the ends of peace. The Socialist move- 
ment would know how to employ such a disciplined army— 
in the reconstruction work of industry, the tearing down 
of slums and the building of the codperative Common- 
wealth. 


accidents: | 


W. J. GHENT 

CHARMIAN LONDON 

CHARLES Epwarp RUSSELI 
Mary Craic SINCLAIR 
Upton SINCLAIR 

GEORGE STERLING 

J. G. Puevrs Strokes 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. 


(Walling signs with the reservation of paragraph ten, 
which he would favor only in case a large land army were 
needed. Mrs. London states: “ Jack London would have 
signed it, I know.” ) 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Believes Neutrality Necessary 


IR: There is a possibility that you are wrong. Con- 

tinental Americans, at any rate, do not agree with 
you. They find it impossible to believe that the United 
States can battle more effectively for the great principles 
of the new foreign policy, as promulgated in the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Senate, by codperating with the Allies 
and making war upon Germany than by remaining aloof 
and technically neutral. They believe that the United 
States has nothing to lose and everything to gain by pre- 
serving its neutrality, and nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by entering the war. They do not share your con- 
fidence in the altruistic spirit of the men who control the 
British navy nor your belief that liberalism is a monopoly 
of the western Powers. They are inclined to the opinion 
that Russia, China and the United States have shown 
more or less recently symptoms of liberalism which are 
encouraging symbols of a common purpose. They look 
with dread upon the fulfilment of Dr. Heckscher’s declar- 
ation to the Reichstag that the attitude of the United 
States will lay the basis of a new grouping of the Powers, 
with the Central Empires, Russia and Japan ranged 
against England and America. Friedrich Naumann’s 
prophecy of two vast economic units, two world alliances, 
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at peace within and at war without, as the probable out- 
come of the great war, must not be allowed to come true. 
Such a balance of power would be a nightmare to civiliza- 
tion and render life on the planet intolerable. What can 
prevent it? The United States and the neutrals, sup- 
ported by liberal opinion in England, Germany and Rus- 
sia. English liberalism may prove to be an illusory and 
negligible quantity. What with conscription, protective 
tariff for India, and suspension of jury trial in Ireland we 
have little assurance that England will ever succeed in re- 
liberalizing herself. American liberalism will certainly 
prove to be illusory and negligible if we ever get into war. 
It is already so feeble that it has to filibuster to make itself 
heard on an issue of surrendering the war-making powers 
to the President! 

It is more than ever imperative, as the war draws to 
an end, that the United States should remain technically, 
however aggressively, neutral. As such we are in the 
position of a third party, insistently demanding social and 
international reform, persistently refusing to ally ourselves 
with either of the old political groups because to do so 
would be to confuse our purposes and to confound the issue. 
Our quarrel is not with Germany ; our quarrel is with war. 
We shall never defeat war by defeating Germany. The 
Quadruple Entente is a double entendre; it covers a world 
of sins. As a neutral and as the head of the neutrals we can 
act and we must act to prevent the repetition of this vast 
catastrophe by swinging the world away from dualism into 
a cooperative international organization for the defense of 
civilization. The United States is to-day defending not 
technical and antiquated laws of the sea but the funda- 
mental human right of neutrality. Our neutrality is no 
more hypocritical than it was in 1792. It is no more diffi- 
cult to maintain than it was then; there is even greater 
duty to maintain it. We are not only defending the right 
of a state to refrain from participating in a general war, 
but in so doing we are preserving the very basis of inter- 
national law. As there can be no civil law without invok- 
ing the judgment of a “ reasonable man,” so there can be 
no international law without invoking the judgment of a 
neutral, Are there, then, to be no neutrals in the future? 
Is there, then, to be no saint in Israel? There will be 
future wars and there must be future neutrals, or the game 
of civilization is up. Having taken a brave stand against 
murder on the high seas, we should take an equally brave 
stand against robbery of our mails in British ports. We 
should decide and declare what is to be recognized under 
modern conditions as contraband of war. (The declaration 
of a belligerent in this matter has no legal significance and 
can have none.) Having decided this moot question with 
impartial judgment, it seems to me that it is our plain duty 
to see that American ships carry none of it, and that those 
ships, thus guaranteed by the government, and carrying 
the United States maijl, shall go through to their destina- 
tions unsearched and unharmed—German submarines and 
British cruisers to the contrary notwithstanding. Here is 
a principle worth fighting for. It is the maintenance of 
neutral right against belligerent aggression, and the pre- 
servation of the basis of law and order. Whatever the 
provocation, we shall be too clever to commit the vast 
stupidity of war, too great to deal in resentments, and too 
profoundly conscious of American principles and precedent 
ever to abandon the great task for which an especial Provi- 
dence has reserved us—the founding of a temple of Jupiter 
Serenator after the downfall of the Titans. 

Brent Dow ALLINSON. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Caution from California 


IR: In the present feverish state of the nation we 

are in danger of adopting measures that are unintelli- 
gent, extravagant and unnecessary. In this situation we 
look to The New Republic to express the more sober 
popular judgment. It must protest against coercion of 
opinion and maintain that open and honest expression on 
matters of national policy which is at present so much 
needed. The New Republic should undertake a rational 
discussion of the problems of national service; it should 
seek clearly to define the terms universal military training, 
universal military service, and conscription, so that we 
may not be led into the adoption of any of them without 
being conscious of what each represents. It should pro- 
test against efforts which, under the plea of military neces. 
sity, threaten to impress and abuse labor and labor organ- 
izations. It should insist on exemption for the conscien- 
tious objector. Finally, the people have a right to insist 
that any measures which are adopted to meet the present 
crisis should be clearly recognized as temporary, and 
should not burden us with an ill considered permanent 
military system. If the United States is at the close of 
the war effectively to insist on the permanent basis of 
peace, to secure which she is professedly entering the con- 
flict, she must not be engaged in building up a dispro- 
portionately large army and navy for herself, fostering 
military ambition. 
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LEONARD OUTHWAITE 
ARTHUR V. Pope 
Austin Lewis 
CarLTon H. PARKER 
CuHauNcEY W. WELLS 
RicHarD F. ScHotz 
Gerorce M. StTrRaTTon 
Hersert E. Cory 
Georce R. Noyes 
Pau Rapin. 
Berkeley, California. 


An Opportunity for Critics 


IR: I should like to call attention to the significant, 

if obvious, lack of criticism of the magazines. When 
a book is published or a play presented for the first time, a 
definite body of criticism renders judgment. Naturally, 
this judgment is often inexpert or perfunctory. Many a 
dramatic critic is timid or sparing in adverse comment be- 
cause he is afraid that candor will offend the advertisers. 
Many a book review is compiled from the press notices 
of the book sent out by the publishers. But there are a 
few publications whose judgment—at least on the more 
important plays and books—means something. These 
publications attain a certain critical prestige. To readers, 
authors, producers and publishers alike they represent the 
judgment of the day upon the drama and literature of the 
day. If the sale of a book or the box-office receipts of a 
play represent its commercial value, so these criticisms, 
blind or biased as they may be in individual cases, may be 
generally taken to give some idea of its artistic or intel- 
lectual value—which, of course, is its real value. They 
give appreciable impetus to the sort of work which deserves 
to endure. 

But the magazines, and the contributions of every sort 
which appear in the magazines—stories, articles, essays, 
serial novels, poems—meet with no such criticism. There 
are, to be sure, so-called reviews of the current magazines 
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in various newspapers. But these are generally merely 
copied from the press notices sent broadcast by the pub- 
lishers, and therefore represent only the rosy views of the 
magazine editors themselves. Of the reviews actually 
written in the newspaper office, the majority reveal noth- 
ing so clearly as that their author has not read the maga- 
zine at ali. In the rare cases in which the critics have 
evidently read what they are criticizing they maintain such 
a studied neutrality of opinion, and are so timid about 
showing any preference at all, that it is difficult to take 
them seriously. As for the regular critical publications, to 
read them one would hardly know that the magazines 
existed. ‘They speak of the publication of The Pentecost 
of Calamity as though it had not already influenced two 
million readers through the columns of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post; they speak of Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
as though intelligent people did not know that before it 
appeared in book form this remarkable story had been 
running for months as a serial in Collier’s. 

There are a few conspicuous exceptions to the rule of 
critical indifference to the magazines. Mr. W. S. Braith- 
waite undertakes an annual compilation and critical study 
of magazine poetry for the Boston Transcript; Mr. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien does the same for short fiction. The 
eagerness of the publishers to snatch Mr. O’Brien’s tabu- 
lated lists and to make advertising capital out of thera is 
a tribute not so much to his judgment as to his enterprise ; 
disagree with his findings as one may, the fact remains 
that he is the only critic of contemporary short fiction who 
covers enough of the field to be able to speak with any 
authority at all. 

Beyond this, there is no criticism to help the reader, the 
author, or the publisher. Except for the chance comment 
of a few contributors and friends, the magazine editor has 
nothing but his own artistic conscience and the reports of 
his circulation managers by which to judge the value of 
what he publishes. I finally he comes to heed only the 
circulation reports, surely he is not the only one to blame. 

In the field of short fiction the situation is especially 
acute. The short story is a typically American and tre- 
mendously popular form of literature. Yet one of the 
most astute editors in the United States seriously con- 
fessed to me one day that he thought the great American 
short story might be written and come out in a magazine 
—and we should never know it! 

Wherefore this dearth of criticism? Do the critics leave 
the field untilled because it is so vast? This cannot be the 
answer; to suggest it is as silly as to suggest that the size 
of the world is an excuse for not traveling. Is it because 
criticism of the magazines does not pay? Perhaps. But 
it seems reasonably probable that if any critical journal 
undertook to follow the magazines, some of them at any 
rate would be quick to advertise in its columns. The true 
reason is nothing more or less than that it has not been 
the custom to take American periodical literature seriously. 

Undoubtedly this situation is one which the magazines 
have brought upon themselves. But something good may 
come out of every Nazareth. Many contributions of en- 
during value appear each year in the magazines. Should 
not the publishers who put them before the reading pub- 
lic—to say nothing of the authors who write them—have 
something more than the haphazard and unconcerted sup- 
port of individual readers? 

I conceive it to be the function and duty of critical 
journals to act as a clearing-house and arbiter of critical 
opinion. The magazines command an enormous audience. 
They have great potential power. They are capable of 
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development which shall make them characteristic of the 
best things in American life. Nothing can help them to- 
ward this development so much as the incentive which 
comes from intelligent and specific criticism, clearly and 
fearlessly expressed. If the critical journals do not learn 
to take the magazines seriously, if they continue to pass 
them by with the scant notice which they have devoted 
to them in the past, they simply are not on their job. 
FreperRICcK Lewis ALLEN. 


New York City. 


Penology for Prison Guards 


IR: The article by Mr. Quinlan concerning conditions 
in the New Jersey Penitentiary in your issue of Jan- 
uary 13th shows the existence of a very important defect 
in prison systems. I speak of the lack of education in 
prison officials, especially the guards. I refer, particularly, 
to the non-existence of any general knowledge among 
prison employees concerning criminology, penology, or any 
of the other ’ologies which may pertain, in any closeness 
of text or spirit, to the treatment and care of mental or 
moral defectives. I could safely say that the greatest ma- 
jority of men employed as guards in prisons never looked 
inside any of the works of the recognized authorities on 
criminology. Before prison conditions can be made in the 
least degree paradisiacal, we must see that em- 
ployees of every station and degree obtain and master, in 
a sense, the fundamental principles of the care and treat- 
ment of criminals. You have struck the spike on the head 
when you say “ many of the guards are lazy and unfair.” 
We should have a marvelous school system in this country 
if the great mass of our teachers were not lazy and unfair 
in their treatment of pupils and educational problems. It is 
unalterably true that the real fulness of life comes only 
out of a service which is interesting to the individual ser- 
ving, and to serve intelligently requires adequate educa- 
tion. The whole business has to have a broader under- 
standing and a deeper sympathy among the general public 
before the sun may dawn upon a scientific penal institu- 
tion. 


prison 


ALLEN P. CHILD. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Against Militia Officers 


IR: Permit me to endorse E. P. Freeman's eminently 

fair arraignment of amateur officers in your issue of 
February 3rd, and to emphasize the fact, too seldom real- 
ized, that the failure of the National Guard is in the 
first instance due to its pernicious system of electing of- 
ficers without proper regard for their qualifications. At 
the time of the Mexican War of '48 Grant declared this 
to be the fatal weakness of our volunteer system, and the 
evil has grown even more pronounced, until during the 
recent mobilization I found it the conservative estimate 
among regular officers at the border that fully 75 per cent 
of militia officers were unfitted for their commands. 
Much surprise and admiration were expressed that the 
rank and file accomplished what they did, and in practi- 
cally every case their achievement was in spite of, not be- 
cause of, their officers. Among the latter displays of an 
almost incredible inefficiency occurred daily and were com- 
mon gossip in the camps. The vital point which must be 
brought home to the public is, that while such officers are 
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a disgrace at any time, in time of war they are a positive 
danger. Beyond a doubt if the clash had come last sum- 
mer, scores of good men would have gone to their deaths 
through the ignorance and unfitness of their commanders. 
If that element of highly paid incompetence which looks 
upon the militia as its private pork barrel succeeds in hav- 
ing it maintained in the face of the condemnation of the 
highest military authorities in the country, both past and 
present, it is the duty of all right-minded men to labor 
unceasingly that its two most serious deficiencies be rem- 
edied—lack of proper equipment and lack of competent 
commanders. Of the two the latter is immeasurably the 
more vital, and constitutes an intolerable menace to that 
portion of our young manhood which has cheerfully shoul- 
dered more than its share of the burden of national defense. 
With universal service as our ultimate ideal, let us set 
about at once to secure a sufficient number of men men- 
tally, morally, and physically equipped to command the 
tens of thousands who must be taught to “ do their bit,” 
and to safeguard them while doing it. 
“Ext Paso ExpERigNce.” 


Does Not Expect Early Peace 


IR: Your several editorials on the present crisis in 
the issue of February 17th appeal to me very strongly, 
for they express with great clearness and force the views 
I have long held. Perhaps we may yet act, but I fear 
that the personal and party temperaments of the present 
government will never permit us to act with the prompt- 
ness and vigor that we should. Perhaps the realization 
which has come to most of us at last, that England may 
be defeated—that Germany may dictate the future peace 
—will awaken our people to the danger which threatens. 
I cannot see the grounds for your cock-sureness that 
peace will come by the end of 1917. Unless the blockade 
policy of England forces Germany to terms, which I very 
~ much doubt; or unless the blockade policy of Germany 
brings England to her knees, which Heaven forbid; I 
cannot see what ground there is for anticipating sufficient 
military progress to bring matters to a decisive issue. 
With the character of war on the western front progress 
is certain to be very slow. The same is true on the Italian 
front. Only to-day we learn that the Saloniki force, which 
we had supposed to be upwards of three-quarters of a 
million men, is barely 350,000, whereas General Sarrail 
insists that he must have 500,000. What Russia may do 
is wholly problematic, but the Rumanian fiasco has de- 
stroyed her opportunity to march upon Constantinople. 
Equally problematic also is the outcome of the far-off 
operations in Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

So, with the exception of the two possibilities mentioned 
above, there is no very good prospect of peace except a 
peace without victory, and that many of us do not want. 

H. M. CuitTenpen, 
Brigadier General U. S. Army ( Ret.) 
Seattle, Washington. 


Missionaries Trustworthy Witnesses 


IR: My attention has been called to a most compre- 
hensive and much appreciated statement in the Janu- 
ary 27th number of The New Republic on the Armenian 
massacres. ‘There is one statement in it, however, that 
makes me wonder why it is made, and that is that the 
woman missionary from whom you quoted, who was Miss 
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Graffam, a missionary of this Board at Sivas, made her 
statements perhaps influenced by religious prejudice, ete. 
I know Miss Graffam well and what she has passed 
through in the last two or three years, and there is no 
person whose word I would take as being less prejudiced 
and less hysterical on matters relating to the treatment 
of Christians by the Turkish government than Miss Graf- 
fam. As to her religious prejudice, she is a warm personal 
friend of the Turkish officials at Sivas and vicinity. When 
all the other missionaries were asked to retire from Sivas 
for military reasons, the governor personally informed 
Miss Graffam and her associate, Miss Fowle, that if she 
wished to stay, he would be very glad to have her do so. 

I have seen, of course, all the reports of the mission- 
aries sent out of Turkey during the last two years with 
reference to the massacres, as well as the reports of Ger- 
mans, official and unofficial, and of the United States Con- 
suls and representatives, and I am very free to say that 
the American missionaries’ reports are more balanced and 
less liable to criticism and exaggeration than the others. 

I thought you would like to have this word, as it may 
possibly correct your impression of the missionaries. They 
having lived in the country, most of them for many years, 
are better able to judge of events and are less likely to 
misunderstand than others who have been there only a 
brief period. The missionaries also speak the language 
of the people among whom they live, and so are better 
able to understand them than others who do not. 

James L. Barron. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


One Analysis 


IR:. I am not a pacifist, much less a non-resistant; 
and was impressed with your articles of February 17th 

on The Time to Strike Is Now. But when I come to 
analyze the argument so ably presented, it seems to me 
to amount to this: 

1st. Germany should be punished for vioience by 
more violence ;—the theory of our criminal procedure and 
of the duel. 

2nd. That we have helped the Allies and therefore must 
fight Germany—more “ mailed fist,” of which we accuse 
Germany and the gentle Theodore. 

3rd. (Underlying.) If we don’t fight Germany now, 
we may have to fight her later. Out of the cold frying 
pan into the hell of fire. 
Botton HAL. 


New York City. 


Speaking for Eugenists 


IR: Anent your interesting review of Magic in 4 

recent issue of The New Republic 1 should like 
to add a criticism that your reviewer omitted. Even 
an unattached, unregistered, non-militant eugenist must 
take umbrage at the happy (?) consummation of the 
play. 

As a fantastic figment of the imagination “ Magic ’ 
is a real joy and a refreshing change from the ordinary 
play. But when you come to such a matter of fact and 
important subject as marriage, a man that sees devils— 
not to speak of controlling them—has no right to marry. 
Think of the next generation! 

Mrs. Isragt Davipson. 


Palisade, New Jersey. 
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Books and Things 


OU remember, no doubt, the question put by Miss 

Elizabeth Bennet to her father, after he had read 
out the first letter ever received at Longbourn from the 
Reverend William Collins: “Can he be a sensible man, 
sir?” Part of Mr. Bennet’s answer is not relevant here, 
but you recall the beginning: ‘“ No, my dear, I think not; 
I have great hopes of finding him quite the reverse.” 

When I picked up Sixty Years of American Life, by 
Everett P. Wheeler (Dutton, $2.50 net), my ignorance 
knew nothing about Mr. Wheeler excepting what any one 
may learn from those anti-suffrage letters which he con- 
tributes, at seemly intervals, to the New York Times, and 
from his eminence at the New York bar. What can you 
infer about a man from his eminence at any bar, however 
keen the competition there? Ability he must have, to be 
sure, for without it he could not have gained and kept 
such a position. You can infer little else. The color of 
his character may be anything between hottest scarlet and 
the most tepid gray. He may believe that this is the best 
of all possible worlds or “ que le bien public est formé 
d’un grand nombre de maux particuliers.” His life may 
be lived either in humility and self-tormenting or “ stately 
in quiet high-bred self-esteem.” 

More revelatory than Mr. Wheeler’s professional egre- 
giousness were his anti-suffrage letters. Read now and 
then, on the days of publication, and neither collected, I 
am sorry to say, nor perfectly remembered, they left an 
impression that is still distinct. Their author, it seemed 
to me, must be a man who has heard himself called to a 
round of triumphs over the suffragists. The terrible ease 
of these triumphs does not provoke him to mistrust their 
genuineness, On the contrary. He is tempted to cele- 
brate every letter as if it were a real victory, to beam 
mildly upon the spectators with a kind of thin geniality. 

“Can he be a sensible man?” My answer, with noth- 
ing but those letters to go by, was no. I began his Sixty 
Years of American Life with some hopes of finding him 
quite the reverse. Before long every one of these hopes 
was extinguished. I lost first the expectation and then 
the desire that Mr. Wheeler should provide me, at his 
own expense, with ill-natured amusement. When I came 
to his account of the signing of the call which led to the 
organization of the New York Bar Association, the only 
passage that almost satisfied my malice, I almost wished 
that Mr. Wheeler had worded it differently: ‘“‘ Besides 
the names already given, A. J. Vanderpool, Dorman B. 
Eaton, F. N. Bangs, Luther R. Marsh, Charles F. South- 
mayd, F. R. Coudert, and E. W. Stoughton were among 
the signers. These all have passed to their reward. 
Among the few founders who remain are Joseph H. 
Choate, William G. Choate, Julien T. Davies and my- 
self.” Yes, the unintentional implication does raise a smile, 
but this is the only passage of its kind in the book. 

How Mr. Wheeler’s narrative will strike a reader 
already familiar with the ground covered I, of course, 
cannot say. To me, whose memory is such that history 
is always fresh and new, Mr. Wheeler is very readable. 
His book is the record of a persistent fight against the 
spoils system, a high tariff, sloppy and thievish municipal 
government, the free coinage of silver. It took brains and 
public spirit and hard work to make these fights count, 
and some of them could not be made at all without phys- 
ical courage. A passion for businesslike ways, a hatred of 
fraud and waste, a determination to supply poor folk with 
baths and fire escapes—these were among the motives of 
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the early Reform Club reformers. The tasks they set 
themselves did not call for very speculative minds. In their 
world it was not difficult for an industrious man with a 
level head to reach definite conclusions. For them in the 
midst of their problems the labor of forming an opinion was 
less than the labor of making it prevail. 

Mr. Wheeler is very much at home in this Reform Club 
world. He has its clear perception of definite things to 
be done, its readiness to sacrifice time and money, its belief 
in the efficacy of argument, whether as speech or pamphlet 
or editorial article. Do not misunderstand Mr. Wheeler 
when he says “ the political experience of New York for 
fifty years has shown the falsity of the phrase that ‘ the cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democracy.’” He is 
speaking for a short ballot and for giving public officials 
large powers and responsibilities. Any man who thinks 
the majority will listen to reason is in his way a believer 
in democracy. No member of Reform Clubs, no organizer 
of Bar Associations, can be said to distrust the electorate 
if he thinks he can persuade it by fair argument to draw 
its decisions from these respectable wells. 

In the Mr. Wheeler who wrote this public-spirited and 
virtuous book I can see no resemblance to the writer of 
Mr. Wheeler’s anti-suffrage letters. He says nothing 
about suffrage. He mentions fifteen women in all, and 
always without a suggestion that their sphere is the home, 
preferably their own homes. What he says about one of 
them, who appeared before him in a posture likely, one 
would have supposed, to give him pain, is even surprisingly 
sympathetic. He is describing an open air meeting where 
he made a tariff reform speech: “ In front of the platform 
there had found her way a young woman riding astride 
on a beautiful black mare. Her riding dress was appro- 
priate. She sat the horse to perfection and managed to 
keep her steady in the midst of the shouts of the crowd 
and the music of the brass band.” Not one reproving 
word, please notice, although this young woman was at 
a political meeting, far from the domestic hearth, and ap- 
propriately dressed for straddling. Men have been called 
tolerant for less notable silences. 

No, this Mr. Wheeler is not like the anti-suffrage letter- 
writer. What is he like? Denied by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence the privilege of meeting him in the flesh, I can only 
chance a guess. He is not a writer who leaves a vivid 
record of himself. If you put him near the Charles Francis 
Adams of the Autobiography he looks colorless. But would 
such a juxtaposition be fair? Would not Adams lose a 
good deal of his color if you put him next to Saint Simon? 
Nevertheless, if one isolates Mr. Wheeler, and compares 
him with nobody, his plumage is by no means gay. Its 
predominant tone is straw color. 

In the preface to You Never Can Tell Mr. Shaw tells 
us that Finch McComas, lawyer, has “a brow kept reso- 
lutely wide open, as if he had resolved in his 
youth to be truthful, magnanimous and incorruptible, but 
had never succeeded in making that habit of mind auto- 
matic and unconscious. Still, he is by no means to be 
laughed at. There is no sign of stupidity or infirmity of 
will about him. He would pass anywhere at sight as a 
man of more than average professional capacity and re- 
sponsibility.” Of Mr. Wheeler I should say that his incor- 
ruptibility and truthfulness were not quite unconscious, and 
his magnanimity not quite automatic. His book is not 
unlike that which Finch McComas might have written, 
if Finch had been an American, a believer in the Christian 
religion, and had felt as sure as Mr. Wheeler feels of his 
position at the bar. P. L. 
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After the Play 


@ is much to ask, yet I crave a few moments’ attention 
while I sketch an exotic tale of domestic complication 
and infelicity. I present for your inspection a good busi- 
ness man, hearty, robust, with unclouded mind and un- 
jaded senses. He owns a wife who is compact of en- 
thusiasms and whims and megrims. She is very expensive 
to keep, but our business man can afford her, and by 
George, she’s a daisy! Like King Ahasuerus, the husband 
loves to display his lady unveiled before the assembled 
guests, that they may admire and yearn in vain. This 
adds piquancy to his sense of possession. Nothing exotic 
in the story as yet. We all know the husband if our power 
of observation is good, and some of us might even find 
a clue to him through introspection. 

As for the lady, flattered as she ought to be by her prom- 
inent position in her lord’s inventory of properties, none 
the less she is often unaccountably restless. She has head- 
aches at will and repulses the kindest and most comfort- 
ing caresses with a peevish “ If only I could be let alone! 
I’m so tired! I only want rest.” Of course the husband 
knows that this is not what she really needs. She needs 
to be amused, diverted, and if there is any amusement or 
diversion to be bought, by George, she shall have it! Such 
‘a superb woman, all his own! It goes without saying, all 
the spinster aunts and pillars of morality in the neighbor- 
hood have very definite ideas of this menage. They are all 
for the husband, such a fine, vigorous, devoted fellow, and 
against the wife who doesn’t know how well off she is. 
She was doubtless spoiled in her father’s home, and has 
become still more spoiled in her husband’s. What she 
really needs is a taste of hardship, sorrow. Fortunately 
there is a child, as an additional guaranty to her hus- 
band’s title. But do you know, she hardly ever pays any 
attention to the child? It loves its nurse better than its 
mother. This story is still not exotic, you say. But it is 
tending toward the unwholesome. 

Now I introduce a third character. We'll have him a 
poet, though I’m sure I don’t know why we should repre- 
sent poets as the chartered wreckers of propertied domestic 
felicity. The lady’s soul opens like a flower to the poet, 
who is champion of the new morality that renounces prop- 
erty rights and repudiates personal responsibilities. It 
is a scheme of morality very conducive to vigor and 
variety of poetic composition. Not a very nice story this, 
but yet not exotic. 

The lady’s proprietor, naturally, does not relinquish his 
rights without a struggle. The traditional morality is 
hurled at the poet, who coolly parries with the new moral- 
ity. Physical force is tried, but physical force never leads 
to conclusive results. The poet would like to effect a 
rational arrangement by the terms of which surface condi- 
tions would remain in status quo and scandal be avoided. 
The poet, you see, is a prudent, if courageous modern, 
and while willing to risk an advance beyond the firing 
line, would prefer to utilize all available cover. The 
husband might be induced to make this poor best of a 
‘bad bargain. At least the form and outward glory of pro- 
prietorship would be preserved. But here everything is 
thrown into confusion by the lady’s neurotic whims. She 
is done with proprietorship, form and substance. She has 
no respect for firing lines and the greatest disdain for cover. 
It is a hideous situation for the husband, and as for the 
poet, rather embarrassing. For responsibility seems about 
to zrip him by the throat. 

Let us hasten discreetly through a brief period in which 
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poet and lady drown past and future in present happiness, 
the poet gtadually going over to calculations as to the 
length of time this sort of thing can still yield literary in- 
spiration, the lady gradually attaining to a knowledge that 
the new morality is only the negative of the old, equall, 
a man’s world product, equally heedless of the depth and 
delicacy and purity of a woman’s soul. In the meantime 
something like moral evolution is going on in the deserted 
husband. There was really more in him than proprietar 
instinct, after all. He has swallowed his humiliation and 
all he wants is to get his wife back. On her own terms; 
she may keep her poet, if she desires, he will remove him- 
self from his own home if she demands. Only let her pride 
not stand in the way. He tries to work on her through 
the child: to deprive her of it does no good; well, he wil! 
be generous and arrange to leave it with her every other 
day. 

“What an exasperating fool that fellow is,” comments 
the poet. ‘Good Lord, after eight years of married life 
what more could he have to say to you?” Two months 
have about exhausted all the poet has to say, and there 
is new inspiration somewhere else. “ But if he reall; 
wants you back, why not?”” Why not? And why? These 
two questions, each unanswerable, subsume the whole uni- 
verse as it presents itself now to the lady. Next morning 
she is dead, and husband and poet are buying wreaths 
for her, the one pathetically striving to extend a shadow, 
proprietorship into the world beyond, the other striving 
tastefully to express the appropriate emotion. 

The foregoing is the theme of Ossip Dymow’s Nju, 
presented at the Bandbox theatre by Urban and Ordynski. 
I’ve interpolated the spinster aunts and pillars of morality, 
partisans of the wronged husband. They really belonged 
in the play, but they happened to be in the audience instead. 
The whole tribe of dramatic critics have fled from Nju in 
horror. And yet it presents a serious dramatic problem ot 
general interest, sincerely handled. It is an interesting 
production, although far from a finished one. The text 
really needs further adaptation to the American stage. 
The acting is uneven, and there may even be some question 
as to whether Mr. Urban has reached a final distribution 
of his wonderful lights. But it is not on points of detail 
that capital charges have been brought against this play. 

In their amusements men are more likely to display 
reactionary tendencies than in any other department o! 
their lives. The theme of Nju is revolutionary and might 
therefore be expected to arouse the antagonism of the 
public’s accredited representatives. The spectacle of a 
woman’s life crushed out between the old morality of pro- 
prietorship and the new morality of irresponsibility is un- 
settling. It is much more unsettling than a play openly 
vicious. After all, property is attended in the world by 
theft. In a sense, theft is a kind of homage to property. 
Therefore a broad-minded proprietarian may laugh in- 
dulgently over a bit of thieving, so long as his own pos 
sessions are under lock and key. He can have no indulgence 
at all for the crime of attempting to reconstitute the basis 
of property. The peccadilloes celebrated in the more or 
less pornographic plays on Broadway depend for their 
savor upon the acceptance of a general scheme of pro- 
prietary morality. There is, therefore, nothing subversive 
in them. Nju neither accepts the proprietary morality nor 
does homage to it by conduct that any discriminating ob- 
server would characterize as vicious. This is the exotic, 
alien, murky, dank, unwholesome thing in the play against 
which the critics cry out in dismay and rage. “3 

A. S. J. 
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The Morning After 


Potential Russia, by Richard Washburn Child. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


OR magazines with millions of readers there is no 
problem so oppressive as the problem of populariza- 
tion. In talking for effect an editor like George Horace 
Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post may pretend to 
believe that there is no real difficulty in popularization; 
that if Shakespeare and the bible are at home at street- 
level, street-level is good enough for anyone; that the 
important and basic truths are simple truths; that any- 
thing which is incomprehensible to a high-grade moron 
is tainted with Machiavellian subtlety; and that there is 
nothing of the Yale key about the key to heaven. This 
sort of platitude is all right for popular effect and in 
moments of stress it is pleasant to think of ourselves as 
craving Shakespeare and not William Randolph Shake- 
speare or William Jennings Shakespeare. But in the pri- 
vacy of his heart a popular editor knows the hard task 
imposed on him by the habitual mental unpreparedness of 
his public. It is true that the public which is reckoned 
by the thousand thousand has definitely admirable impulses 
which respond to any writer who meets them. 
true that with unfamiliar subjects we who read as we 
run are as helpless as a prince in an automat. The million 
public has been led to assume that it has no intellectual 
responsibility whatever, that there is no topic on earth 
which isn’t ready-to-serve. Having done everything to 
encourage this assumption, the popular editor is forced on 
all occasions and with all sorts of material to take predi- 
gestive precautions. Having nothing but our minimal 
literacy to bank on, he is bound to make popularization 
his main object—and anything which is not susceptible of 
popularization he must keep out of the way. 
This condition has created a great opportunity in widely 
read journals for special-article writers whose art is par- 
ticularly the art of presentation. tl 


It is also 


The man who has the 
gift of elucidating for the public something about which 
it is compelled to talk without knowledge is in constant 
editorial demand, in such demand that before he is him- 
self thoroughly informed on one topic he is driven to be- 
come interpreter of the next. That, in a degree, is the 
fate of all journalists, but the peculiar circumstance of 
the special-article writer is that he has to make much 
larger pretensions than his humbler brother of the news- 
paper. In his task of popularization he is not allowed to 
admit that he has come in as a kind of barrister, to plead 
a case which someone else prepared. He has to pose as 
an expert rather than leave exposition to men who may be 
equipped but cannot popularize. There is danger in this 
pose, of course—in the plausibility a man cultivates and 
the oracular style he assumes. The editor wants him to 
be oracular and plausible, to overpower his audience by 
his impressiveness, whether it is sturdy mission-oak im- 
pressiveness or bright golden oak or mahogany finish. 
Fact is more important than mere opinion, blunt state- 
ment more important than niggling refinement, the man 
in the street more important than the man in the study. 
But omniscience and finality, the two modest requirements 
that a popular editor has most in mind, are not so common 
as the market demand for them, so the unfortunate obliga- 
tion is to approximate omniscience and finality, to turn 
one’s turnips into apple-jam. 

It was over a year ago that Richard Washburn Child 
went to Russia for Collier’s Weekly and his book is cer- 
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tainly an “old” book by this. It is unreasonable, how- 
ever, always to appraise books as schoolgirls appraise 
triendships, in the very heat and height of newness. ‘The 
quality of a book may reveal itself instantly to the eagle 
eye, but the ordinary eye sees more after the surface has 
been nibbled a little by mordant time. Richard Wash- 
burn Child is especially to be seen after time has tested 
him. He knows instinctively how to deal with his na- 
tional public on vast improbable subjects like presidential 
campaigns, the newest nationalism, the psychology of Mr. 
Hughes, Russia the land of the future. To judge him 
fairly, however, it is better to read him in cold blood. 
Potential Russia lends itself admirably to this friendly 
autoptical inquiry because at the time Mr. Child wrote 
it he had no hesitation at all about announcing what Rus- 
sia was really like. He had gone “through the length 
and breadth” of the empire, as his publisher declared, 
and he dared to interpret. And that interpretation was so 
definite about a future which is already the past that one 
is In a position to check up part of the account. 

To grasp the boyish simplicity with which Mr. Child 
proceeded to read the heart of Russia it is only necessary 
to consider his chapter on the Czar. There was “so much 
misinformation about Russia outside her borders” that 
Mr. Child made up his mind to procure information at 
first-hand, so he decided to “ have the opportunity of talk- 
ing with the Czar.” In this particular expectation he 
was disappointed. The Czar was engaged in the plans 
for a drive on the southern battle front. But Mr. Child 
came “into close contact with ministers and staff officers 
who constantly are close to the Czar’s personality and to 
the peculiar atmosphere which surrounds him.” And he 
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made his conclusions as to the Czar. ‘“‘ Whatever may be 
the narrowness of his view, there can be no doubt about 
his sincerity in wishing to maintain the Russian dynasty 
as nearly as possible in the state in which it was when 
he inherited it from his father. He loves his people; if 
he believes that democratic government is dangerous for 
Russia, it is because he believes that it is dangerous to 
stability and not merely that he feels that it menaces the 
prerogative of the monarchy. To him the dynasty is an 
heirloom; it must be handed down to the czarevitch as it 
now stands, not because it is a good thing for a line of 
emperors, but because he believes it a good thing for the 
millions of people. The Czar may not be a man of much 
imagination, but he is a man of much sentiment.” 

Mr. Child explained the dilemma of Russia, “ the old, 
old dilemma of an autocracy resisting a demand for more 
complete constitutionalism and constitutionalists confront- 
ing the resistance of an autocracy. The dilemma was 
whether to try a test of strength or to yield. The Czar, 
having chosen the first, the Duma, the constitutionalists, 
and the people chose the second. There was not even the 
glimmer of revolution. Paul Milioukov, leader 
of the Constitutional Democrats, or ‘ Cadets,’ as his party 
is called, editor of the Ryech, said to me: ‘I am rated as 
a radical. But no one considers disruption of national 
unity at this time. The ideas of revolution in Russia 
which Americans entertain often are absurd. Whatever 
the future years may bring to Russia, this is not the time 
for an uprising.’ Above all, the empire is im- 
pressed with the necessity of internal codperation. Not 
for years have the people received so many rebuffs from 
the autocratic machine, but not for years have they been 
so willing to bear all in silence. For enemies of Russia 
to rely upon disruption within is no more and no less 
sensible than it was for enemies of England to rely upon 
the troubles in Ulster to split Great Britain’s unity.” 

Where Mr. Child uses his dramatic gift in describing 
the plight of Russian and Polish civilians he becomes a 
telling witness to the horror and mercilessness of war. 
Where he describes Russia’s Better Half, the emancipated 
women with whom he conversed, he is a vivid reporter. 
But the moment he begins offering oracular judgments 
again he risks his intellectual scalp. 

“ Loathsome as the idea may be to many idealists and 
reformers—and I found it loathsome to Russians—willy- 
nilly there will develop a Russian business and industrial 
growth. This growth will have its organization, and this 
organization will have a clear, even if unpoetic, vision, 
and its demands for change will be constant. Business 
will know what it wants, and will go after it. I heard 
the two Duma Socialists, Tehkheridze and Kerensky, ad- 
dress a meeting in favor of raising no issues of reform 
until the war was over. 

“* And then—revolution,’ said another Socialist enthu- 
siast. 

“No, not revolution, unless I am mistaken, my friend. 
Cool heads in Russia believe the idea of revolution is 
ridiculous. Something less dramatic is in store for Russia. 
Business! That sordid thing—business. Clear of eye, 
persistent of purpose, capable of organizing a people back 
of its demands of common sense—it is Business which will 
be able to force liberalism on Russia. And it will do this 
not by revolution but by evolution.” 

The things that Mr. Child found developing in war- 
time Russia were the things for which Prussia is famous— 
coéperative human action, a national sense, national spirit. 
These things Mr. Child admired. “The war has stuck 
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a rude thumb into Russia’s ribs; the pain will help to 
make a new Russia.” But of the Duma Mr. Child re- 
ports dubious views. “I found that of the responsible 
foreigners who have lived in Russia it was those who lived 
there longest who had most sympathy for the bureaucracy. 
A commercial agent sent out semi-officially from England 
to study Russian economics said: ‘The bureav- 
cracy is odious to the democratic sense: it is most stupid, 
but the longer one watches the more one feels that any 
changes from the present administration must be gradual. 
And why? Because, in spite of the able leadership of 
some men, the Duma is not convincing. There is a great 
variety of divergent views and a wide range of beliefs and 
programs. Suppose the bureaucracy were wiped out to- 
morrow—could the constitutional assembly act with such 
harmony and sense as to give even a safe government to 
Russia? I doubt it. Personally, I believe it would mean 
utter confusion. That is why I, who am heart and sou! 
in sympathy with democracy, am also in sympathy with 
the resistance of the Czar.’” 

In reporting these views Mr. Child did an excellent 
service. In adopting them he simply yielded to the tempta- 
tion that journalism never fails to present. Potential 
Russia is in some respects a suggestive and informative 
little volume. It is brightly written. But it is singularly 
untrustworthy and misleading on all the real issues in- 
volved. 

How could it be otherwise? How was Richard Wasb- 
burn Child equipped to interpret Russia to America? He 
has the gift of popularization. He writes so that a mil- 
lion people can understand him. But even if he had suc- 
ceeded in buttonholing the Czar in adolescent American 
fashion, would he have had the right to assume that he 
knew about Russia—at first-hand ? F. H. 
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The National Being, by A. E. New York: Macmillan. 
$1.25. 


HIS is a wise and beautiful book. In no sense the 
work of a scholar, it yet possesses much of what the 
scholar can contribute to the definition of these problems; 
while the swift beauty of its intimate revelation gives to 
it a value that is all its own. It is the new Irish com- 
monwealth which Mr. Russell endeavors to depict. What 
essentially he is attempting is to suggest its outlines, to 
sketch the perspective of its architecture, to trace out its 
soul, rather than to deal in any fulness with the details 
of patient construction. That is perhaps responsible ror 
the appearance, at times, of a somewhat disturbing theo- 
logical mysticism one may venture to wish absent from a 
book that is basically political. One knows, of course, that 
the transcription of personality to the printed page is an 
almost impossible task; yet it is still permissible to wish 
that Mr. Russell had less often taken refuge from its dit- 
ficulties in a certain cosmic emotionalism which makes his 
thought elusive almost exactly at the point where clarity 
is most urgent. But, in the end, the large outlines of his 
aspiration come home with a fulness and strength that 
make his book an important contribution to the theory of 
the state. We have had in the last two years half a hun- 
dred volumes on political organization. Of a certainty 
we have had few so penetrating or so wise. 
“The building-up of a civilization,” says Mr. Russell, 
“is at once the noblest and the most practical of all enter- 
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prises”; and it is the ethos of this new civilization he has 
sought to fashion in this book. He is searching out « 
dogma sufficiently beautiful to catch at the hearts of men 
that they may build upon it the community it is in their 
power to create. And one says dogma advisedly; for the 
making of that faith upon which all great action is founded 
is essentially the discovery of some everlasting yea the 
forces of criticism are powerless to destroy. Some broad 
truth of this kind, some truth which to believers has 
seemed so unchallengeable as to ennoble life, has been at 
the basis of every great civilization. It explains the pas- 
sion for scientific veracity which, as Dr. Sanday has re- 
cently and finely shown, is the real key to the achievement 
of German scholarship. It explains the justice of England, 
the liberty of America, the equality of France, the char- 
acter of Rome. Some such dogma the new Ireland is to 
have, if the tragedy of its birth-pangs are to be ennobled 
by the glory of her youth. 

The spirit of codperation is the dogma upon which Mr. 
Russell lays insistence. That upon which at the outset as 
at the end he lays supreme emphasis is the moral urgency 
of a common service. The old individualism has perished 
of pragmatic failure. Science has made the world a unity, 
even if, in the end, it is a unity that transcends our com- 
prehension. With the niggardliness of competition Mr. 
Russell has no patience. He has seen its bitter tragedies 
in the ugly history of Irish agriculture. It is with a 
finely suppressed passion that he speaks of its disintegrating 
waste. Experiment with codperation seems to him to have 
demonstrated possibilities that we dare not as yet estimate. 
It is not a centralized community he envisages. Rather 
does he assert that the natural social unit is a locality knit 
more by geographical accident than complete unity of in- 
terest. Only in the former does he discover that funda- 
mentally organic character which is of the essence of cor- 
porate personality. “Our modern states,”’ he says, “ have 
not yet succeeded in building up that true national life 
where all feel the identity of interest.” While one does 
not feel that it is fair to ascribe to the Greek world the 
discovery of a secret the modern age has lost—for so to 
do is to neglect the element of slavery—it is yet vital to 
understand, as Mr. Russell argues, that they who build 
the new social order, “‘ must think first of the average man 
in field or factory,” if neglect of him is not to wreck its 
very foundation. One feels, too, that Mr. Russell ha 
truth on his side when he urges that the change we need 
is one that can not be imposed from above. The lesson 
the workers have to learn in the primary art of organiza- 
tion they must teach themselves. Only by codéperation in 
every function of which life demands the performance 
will they adequately learn it. That is not to say that the 
task will be easy. Here, as I think, Mr. Russell’s pioneer 
enthusiasm has led him astray. The fundamental test of 
a codperative future is the success or failure of trade- 
unionism. We who are thrilled most greatly by the splen- 
dor of its victories in this first century of its history must 
yet admit that it has barely touched the fringe of its prob- 
lems. Questions like its relation to church and state, the 
powers and training of its leaders, the quality of its en- 
deavor—all these have as yet been barely formulated, 
though Mr. Russell writes with an optimism that deems 
them settled. And even the rapid success of agricultural! 
codperation in Ireland must not blind us to its partial 
failure in other spheres where the experience has been 
longer and on a vaster scale. 

For the history of codperative effort would seem to 
suggest that codperation is more valuable as a distributive 
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than as a productive process; yet it is on production that 
the emphasis of the next half-century is going to rest. Nor 
dare we underestimate the possible significance of the war 
in this relation. It must not be forgotten that the method 
of its finance has given to innumerable workers a stake 
in the present industrial order which they have never be- 
fore possessed. ‘The fact of their investment in the bellig- 
erent loans may well prove the redintegration of the 
capitalist system. Not less important is the fact that it 
is in theory alone that the interests of the working-classes 
become harmonized. All over the world, the unskilled 
are but in a partial sense awakened to the realization of 
what their organic unity may accomplish. Even with the 
skilled workers one has a sense that a certain dangerous 
delimitation of interest has taken place so that the trade- 
unionist loves his federation less and his local union more. 
There has developed, in fact, a corporate sense of prop- 
erty which may well prove not less disastrous than the 
older individualism. How much coéperation may accom- 
plish towards the unification that Mr. Russell desires, time 
alone, of course, can prove. But it is not with self-shut 
eyes that we must set out on such adventure. 


Even when this criticism has been made, however, the 
doctrines of regional economic federalism, of the erection 
of a system of voluntary groups alongside the state, is 
intriguing and impressive. It simply cannot be doubted 
that the old no less than the new, happy and easy confidence 
in the ability of the state to secure a permanently satis- 
factory basis for social life is utterly and completely mis- 
taken. The discovery of representative government— 
which Mr. Russell erroneously attributes to the Ang!o- 
Saxon peoples—has too long been regarded as a politica! 
panacea. The fact is that parliamentary governmen: 
seems to have reached the zenith of its achievement. Noth- 
ing is so greatly wanted at the present time as the discover 
of new methods of administration. The complexity o! 
social problems has made them too vast for discussion by 
debate to be an adequate method of legislation. No single 
chamber has stood the test of this war in any degree well 
enough to make us hopeful. Everywhere the tendency is 
more and more towards the development of an invisible 
bureaucracy until the state itself seems, in the last analysis 
no more than what the French, with untranslatable wis 
dom, calls a syndicat des fonctionnaires—a syndicat, more- 
over, which is largely manipulated by men who are com- 
pletely out of sympathy with working-class ideals. And in 
this contest it is of the first importance to realize that the 
movement for social reform is less perhaps a genuine effort 
towards the complete reconstruction really essential than 
to a discovery of the minimum conditions of change neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the present order. The fact 
is that the general will of society does not find complete 
expression either in governments or in legislatures. We 
are simply forced to the realization that majority govern- 
ment cannot be the last word on our problems. So long 
as political power is divorced from economic power, the 
jury of the nation, as Mr. Russell well says, is in reality 
packed. Wherein representative government has been 
supremely successful is in the securing of general political 
rights in which rich and poor alike have been interested ; 
but once the transition has been made from political rights 
to economic interest the basic sectionalism of society has 
been apparent to anyone who has had the patience to 
observe the facts. Wherever economic freedom is to be 
attained, certainly legislative experience does not give us 
the right to expect it from that quarter. It is otherwhere 
that salvation lies. 
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In such an analysis, Mr. Russell’s suspicions of state- 
interference find an important justification. That is not, 
of course, to say that he is individualist in outlook. What 
it means only is this that in the struggle between the 
Jekyll of the general will and the Hyde of representative 
action it is not Dr. Jekyll who triumphs. State-action, in 
short, is tainted at its source. What is to be derived from 
it is not any radical change so much as a partial diversion 
of the stream of products which, as in Justice Holmes’s 
fine metaphor, is to be divided among the members of a 
given society. ‘The state divides less on principle than for 
the purpose of maintaining obedience to its fundamental 
rules; and it is away from the consideration of those rules 
that legislatures divert attention. But Mr. Russell rightly 
insists that it is essentially with the consideration of those 
rules that the workers are in fact concerned. , 

That does not mean revolutionary action. That does 
not mean a contest between those who operate the ma- 
chinery of government and those who desire to divert it 
to new purposes. What in truth it really means is the 
invention of new machines. The value of Mr. Russell’s 
study consists less in the substitute he has proposed than 
in the emphasis he has given to the problem. The real 
business that lies before us is the patient construction of 
new hypotheses out of the rich experience of the nineteenth 
century. For our fundamental ideas we shall, as he rightly 
argues, look backward rather than to our own day. We 
shall not forget the wealth of suggestion that still lies 
imbedded in the as yet insufficiently analyzed history of 
medieval decentralization. From church and guild and 
commune we have still many a lesson to learn. Men like 
Nicholas of Cusa, Marsilio of Padua, and the great Chan- 
cellor of Paris University, Jean Gerson, have still to be 
interpreted in the light of our own problems. Gierke in 
Germany, Saleilles in France, Maitland in England, have 
given us some sense of what may be learnt from such 
an interpretation. Mr. Russell’s book gives us a renewed 
sense of their value. He has never laid us under so heavy 
an obligation as when he turned his poet’s gaze to the 
envisaging of political ideals. 


H. J. L. 
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R. JOSEPH McCABE, like Mr. E. Philipps 

Oppenheim, has written some fifty books; and the 
earnest solicitations of his friends have persuaded him to 
add one more. But whereas most of his other volumes 
were summaries (often very intelligent summaries) of 
other people’s work, the present volume is a kind of intel- 
lectual testament. It sums up Mr. McCabe's conclusions 
upon the vices of modern society. It tells us what he 
would like to see happen. It enables him to deal faithfully 
with ideas of which he does not approve, and like most 
of what he has written this volume is chiefly of interest 
as the revelation of a curious psychological type, the exist- 
ence of which is too rarely appreciated in our time. 

Mr. McCabe, in brief, is that “candid friend” from 
whom Canning, in some famous verses, once begged to be 
spared. A century’s experience may not have suggested 
that Canning was wrong, but that is to argue without 
Mr. McCabe—one of those people capable of continuous 
optimism because things are so bad that not even a life- 
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time of constant work will enable him to repair the ills 
from which we suffer. And Mr. McCabe has the right 
to tell us of the changes he would introduce because o{ 
the vast experience he has enjoyed. Has he not talked to 
miners in New Zealand, to millionaires at the Ritz and 
to “great ladies” at Claridges? He has heard rumblings 
at Tokio and Pekin; tomorrow he may hear them in 
Teheran and Lhasa. His book shows that he has toyed 
with half a hundred subjects with that large sufficienc, 
which enables Sunday editors to keep him in stock. He has 
many of the requisites of a writer. He has (p. 30) the 
inevitable reference to kultur. Hittites, Dydians, Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians, Romans, Amends and Quichevas 
—he knows about them all. He knows the Countess 
Russell (p. 118); he has read Mr. Rountree’s book on 
Poverty (p. 116); he has statistics at his fingers’ ends 
(p. 119). Birth control, freer education, the tyranny of 
fashion, the stupidity of kingship, the sham of the Church 
—all the typical arguments you will find here in luxuriance 
Phrases like “it is useful to imagine ourselves in the year 
3000 or so”’ (p. 108) drop easily and arrestingly from his 
pen. He is full of fine little innuendoes and touches ot 
secret information which make you understand (almost 
without a shudder) that he is the familiar gossip of great 
men. If Mr. McCabe is not the man best fitted by truth 
and experience to tell the truth about our civilization, the 
prophet we so sorely need is not yet born. 


And what does he lay bare? The cost of militarism, 
he tells us, is stupendous. The war might have been 
avoided by foresight and intelligence. There is a great 
deal of stupid patriotism which insists on an antique preju- 
dice about weights and measures. The party system has 
outlived its utility.. The distribution of wealth is inig- 
uitous. The poor lead a ghastly existence. We make « 
fetish of the home. We lay too much stress upon mar- 
riage and chastity. The future of woman lies in the direc- 
tion of an independence which will make great changes 
in social structure. We teach history and geography and 
mathematics very badly. We attach a childish importanc« 
to Latin and Greek. Public culture is at a low ebb 
Music-hall artists become incapable of doing more than 
look at book-illustrations. Much of our literature is trash 
The church is tyrannous, dishonest and ignorant. 

What are his remedies? Here, again, what distinguishes 
Mr. McCabe from. all who have gone before is the re- 
freshing novelty of his outlook. What will comfort th: 
reader who has sweated in horror at the above conclusion: 
will be the large sufficiency of Mr. McCabe’s panaceas. 
Militarism must be replaced by international arbitration. 
We must have an uniform language so that Australian 
colonials shall not be bothered by the French on the 
menus of Melbourne. A universal currency will preven‘ 
Mr. McCabe from paying continuously for exchange in 
his vast travels. Bishops must no longer sit in the House 
of Lords. Majorities must really rule. We must no’ 
teach the Bible—“ the literature of an ancient, mendacious, 
polygamous and bloodthirsty tribe””—in our schools. Our 
museums must be made more open to the public, and their 
curators must not grow tired through arranging cephal- 
opods. The newspapers must give less space to divorce 
and crime. We must be free and rational about mar- 
riage. We must tell the church what it really is. Then, 
though there would be no heaven, “there would spread 
gradually over this earth such joy and freedom and pros- 
perity as men’s prophets have babbled of in their dying 
dream.” Prophecy and babble—of these Mr. McCabe is 
entitled to speak. H. J. L. 
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The Argument Against War 





We challenge those who want war against Germany to answer this, point by point. 


1. In consequence of indefensible wrongs committed against us by Germany in her attempt 
to starve England, President Wilson has declared and is just putting into operation a policy of 
“armed neutrality.” This means the vigorous defense of American ships and American rights on 
the sea without involving America in a European quarrel. We ought not to abandon this policy 
before we have tried it. 


2. Our entrance into the war would lengthen rather than shorten it. The bankruptcy of 
England and the starvation of Germany together will bring a negotiated peace. But if we go 
into the war and back up England’s credit she will renew her determination to go on until Germany 
is crushed. This will renew Germany’s determination to wage war to the end, and the conflict 
will be dragged out indefinitely. 


3. We cannot destroy German militarism by defeating Germany. Militarism is a condition 
that can be destroyed only from within, by the democratic impulses of the people themselves. 
France tried to destroy German militarism from the outside in 1806. Under Napoleon she crushed 
Germany more completely than the Allies can ever hope to crush her now. That was not the end, 
but the beginning of modern German militarism. Fight Germany to a finish, to a “ dictated peace,” 
and you will only inflame the military passions of her people and strengthen the power of Prussian 
tyranny over them. 


4. By going to war, we cannot vindicate those points of international law which give us a 
legal right to declare war on Germany. The whole wvody of international law has broken down 
among the belligerents. England and Germany have both violated international law. Nations in 
a death struggle always violate it. International law cannot be upheld by joining in such a struggle. 


Thus without the possibility of doing honor to our country or of shortening the agony of the 
world, or of destroying militarism, or of upholding international law, we should be entering into 
war for no intelligible gain whatever. 


5. Not only should we gain nothing by going to war, but we should lose our historic oppor- 
tunity to bring this war to an end by mediation, and to play the decisive part in establishing a 
secure organization of nations of the world. President Wilson defined the highest aim of this 
country in his speech to the Senate, demanding peace without victory and a league of the nations 
to insure peace. If we enter the war our hope of fulfilling this aim is forever lost. 


6. Besides losing our opportunity to serve the world we should lose the best of our own pos- 
sessions—democracy and individual liberty. True democracy and liberty cannot live in a mili- 
tarized state. Conscription follows war, universal militarization of the mind follows conscription, 
the suppression of free speech, the enslavement of public opinion, the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, follow that, as they have in every belligerent country. War means absolute com- 
mand; it means dictatorship. In the effort to conquer Prussia England is being Prussianized, and 
we should be Prussianized even more rapidly, for the traditions of individual liberty are less an- 
ciently established among us. 


We are the only great people left who are free from those habits of servile obedience to 
authority which are the direct result of war and militarism. At this crisis and parting of the 
ways let us have the courage to stand up for our liberty and independent manhood against the 
menace of a militarized America. We cannot bring democracy to Europe by going to war. We 
can preserve democracy in the western hemisphere by staying out. 


This is your patriotic duty. Uphold the President in his policy of armed neutrality. Hold 
Congress to that policy. We must act only for defense. Let there be no recognition ard no deec- 
laration of a state of war. 


Write your Congressman immediately that there must be no declaration of war. Telegraph 
the President. 





ilies cine ty ntetal Gtk sehen af view American Union Against Militariem 


broadcast over the country, send money at once 
to the American Union Against Militarism, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. It will be used for 
nothing else. 
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HE increased interest in Russian affairs has brought 
forth a multitude of books by English and Amer- 
ican writers who are stronger on enterprise and facility 
than on wide or accurate knowledge. Hence the an- 
nouncement of a book, on Russia, by the versatile Rus- 
sian scholar, who is also our leading authority on Englis); 
legal and social history, may raise more expectation than 
it can well fulfil. For it is not a thorough treatise tha: 
the author of Villenage in England has here attempted 
but rather a few popular lectures aiming to give us a gen- 
eral outline of the great changes in the legal status of the 
Russian masses. Professor Vinogradoff sketches lightl, 
the forces which led Russia under Peter the Great and 
his successors to adopt parts of European civilization, and 
he indicates briefly the difficulties which have prevented 
this civilization at the top from reaching the great mass 
of the peopie more effectively. 

There is a modern and yet already venerable myth to 
the effect that all history shows a steady (even if slow) 
progress in freedom, and that the further we go back the 
more enslaved we find the people. Those who take this 
myth seriously had better not read this book; for the; 
will be shocked to find that Russian serfdom of the nine- 
teeth century was not the mitigated form of an earlier 
slavery, but rather the result of a process whereby a free 
people were deprived of their rights. Though Professor 
Vinogradoff is a pronounced liberal, he does not hesitate 
to show how the aristocratic liberalism of Montesquieu 
led Catherine II to enslave her people and to complete 
the cycle whereby the free Russian peasant of the sixteenth 
became the serf of the eighteenth century, with lit- 
tle more rights than the cattle of the estate. Those, 
however, who have the traditional fear as to whether 
the Russians are fit for self-government will be surprised 
and perhaps encouraged to read of the extent to which the 
Zemstvos (provincial councils) have carried their work. 
Professor Vinogradoff shows convincingly how the solu- 
tion of all the great Russian problems depends on the 
proper adjustment and development of local self-govern- 
ment. 
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Slow-Coaches 


Not so long ago the old busses were jogging up and down Broadway, with 


much cracking of whips and creaking of springs. 


The passengers inside jolted 


about for the most part uncomplainingly, accustomed after nightfall to the semi- 
darkness of a single oil wick, shuffling their feet for warmth deep into the un- 


fragrant straw on the floor. 


It wasn’t very long ago. 


and gone. 


But the jingling horse-cars have meantime come 
And to-day the subway express will take you from the Bowling 


Green to the Grand Central in some nine minutes. 


The snatches of talk we 
catch as our express roars 
along would even to the old 
omnibus passengers have seemed 
little more than dim echoes of 
what others had once thought 
and said in years long before— 
the old discussions of war and 
peace, the old panaceas of pov- 
erty and riches, the old plati- 
tudes of crime and punishment, 
the old pretenses of politics and 
graft and trade. 





What shouts of amusement would greet one 
of the ancient busses N. P. Willis loved if to-day 
it were seen poking along past the corner of Wall 
or Pine on the look-out for noontime passengers. 


It’s only because the stereotyped ideas 
of a century ago have withstood the shock and 
change of time in such adamantine fashion that 
they fail to-day to excite equal amazement when 
trotted out for inspection and admiration. 


The New Republic does not travel in out- 
It can do much to jog you out 
Try it and see. 


worn grooves. 
of the ruts of convention. 
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POTENTIAL RUSSIA 


By Richard Washburn Child 


Net $1.50 


The New York Post says: “Knowing Russia for Mr. Child has meant the production of an interesting book, 


careful and temperate in statement, reflecting with sympath 
forecast of what the future may hold. A land of me a 


the havoc of war, but noteworthy particularly for its 
yesterdays but confident to-morrows. 
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SELF GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA 


By PAUL VINODGRADOFF, F.B.A. Net $1.25 
The New York Nation says: No living man has a firmer 
grasp upon the political history of the Russian or 
could display greater skill in making it clear to ish 
readers. e book is written in vigorous style and should 

rove of great interest to every student of governmental 
institutions. 


RUSSIA AT THE CROSS ROADS 


By C. E. BECHHOFER. Net $2.00 
The Boston Transcript says: Shows that the two great 
divisions of Slavic thought are represented on the one 
side by those who hunger and thirst for western culture, 
those who are called “ Westerners” and on the other the 
Slavophils, who believe that Russia should be self suffi- 
cient and should turn its back on a political development 
sure to result in red riot and revolution. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


By V. O. KLUCHEVSKY. Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 
The only complete History of Russia from the | ing 
to 1855. The result of years of expert investigation, it 
contains much which has never before appeared concern- 
ing the political, economic, legal and religious institutions 
of Russia. 3 Vols. Net $7.50 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


By is MAVOR, Ph.D. Two volumes. Net $10.00 
he aim of the present work is to present to English 
readers the main result of recent historical researches 
which have been conducted by various Russian_ scholars. 
The central fact of modern Russian economic history is 
regarded as serfdom, or the right of the proper of 
the land to hold in bondage the cultivator of it. The 
radual growth and decay of this right can only now be 
Fully elucidated and placed in due historical perspective. 
The value to students of economics and history of such a 
survey can scarcely be overestimated. 


THE SLAVS OF THE WAR ZONE 


By W. F. BAILEY. : Net $3.50 
This celebrated work by one who has lived long among 
the varied and fascinating people of eastern central Eu- 
rope takes up the little nations in turn. The reader go 
into all their doings, work, play and worship, with a vivid- 
ness that brings them very near. 


. . - + 
Translations from the Russian in Everyman’s Library 
Each, Cloth 50c. Net Leather $1.00 Net 
By FEDOR DOSTOIEFFSKY. Crime and Punjshment. 
House of the Dead. The Idiot. 
Letters from the Under- Poor Folk and the Gam- 
world. bler. 


By NICOLAI VASILEVICH GOGOL. Dead Souls. 


By COUNT TOLSTOI. Childhood, Boyhood and 
Master and Man. Youth. 
War and Peace—3 volumes. Anna Karenina—2 volumes. 
By IVAN TURGENIEV. ; 
Virgin Soil. Liza. 





THE NEW RUSSIA 

By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. With 3 maps and 

95 illustrations from photographs by the 

author. Net $5.00 
Russia, the land of the future, is the author’s 
cry, who sees in the vast untouched forests, 
the mines and unused water power of Russia, 
the great storehouse for civilization’s needs 
in the 20th century which the Western United 
States were in the 19th 


THE RUSSIAN ARTS 

By ROSA NEWMARCH. Net $2.00 

Author of “The Russian Opera”; uniform in 

size with “The Russian Arts.” Net $1.75 
ee Evening Post says: With Russia be- 
fore the eyes of the world to-day, the coming 
of a book on The Russian Arts will meet a 
welcome among those who have been inter- 
ested in the development of this giant nation 
as well as the art workers who have seen the 
Russian characteristics creeping into the field 
of exhibitions of the arts. 


SONGS OF UKRAINA 

With Ruthenian Poems. Translated by FLOR- 

ENCE RANDAL LIVESAY. Net $1.50 
There is no better way of coming to a clear 
understanding of the mind and heart of the 
Russian people than by studying the songs 
and poems which have evolved from the 
nation. This collection of translations shows 
the people of little Russia in their joys and 
sorrows, their aspirations and their content- 
ment. 


A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


By LEONARD A. MAGNUS. Net $1.50 
The Russian Review s: Clear, concise and 


scholarly—a thing foreign grammars too sel- 
dom are—this book is one of the most valu- 
able tools that can be possessed by the stu- 
dent of the Russian tongue. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 


ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN LANGUAGES 

By J. H. FREESE. Net $2.00 
This volume removes one of the greatest 
handicaps of the student in Russia—the lack 
of a really good Russian dictionary in a 
small compass. 


RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

By MARK SIEFF. Net $1.25 
A useful contribution to “improved trade re- 
lations with Russia.” In compact form, it 
conveys the whole art of writing business let- 
ters to former subjects of the Czar. 





Katrinka The Story of a Russian Child. By HELEN EGGLESTON HASKELL. Net $1.25 


The Little Schoolmate Series. Edited by Florence Converse. 


Describing the experiences of a Russian girl in her efforts to obtain a pardon for her parents exiled in Siberia. 


It gives a vivid impression of the whole range of picturesqu 


e Russian life, from the snow-clad village, under the 


shadow of the dreaded Cossacks, to Petrograd and the court of the Czar. 








Postage Extra. At all Bookstores. 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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